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THE 


DECEMBER, 1910. 


OLD AND NEW SCHOOL CODES IN CONTRAST. 


COMPREHENSIVE COMPARISON OF THE PROPOSED WITH THE PRESENT SCHOOL LAW, MADE 
BY THE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA. 


A CLEAR and concise comparison of the 

present and the proposed school code 
of the State has been prepared by the 
Public Education Association of Philadel- 
phia in an effort to educate the public to the 
teal meaning of this most important bill. 
The report has singled out the important 
changes to be made by the proposed bill 
and has contrasted them with the old regu- 
lations covering that subject, clearly show- 
ing the effect the new bill will have. It is 
believed that the work of Mr. George E. 
Roth, secretary of the association, will be 
amply repaid by the effect it will have in 
aiding the people of the State the better to 
understand and appreciate the improved 
conditions under the proposed new school 
code. 

CITY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The principal subjects affecting Phila- 
delphia in the bill are first taken up and 
compared, The question of financing the 
schools, the most important one to this city, 
is given first place. The report reads as 
follows: 

Finance.—At present the school district 
has no independent financial power. Coun- 
cils make the appropriations but must not 
give less than five mills. In practice the 
school district in Philadelphia receives less 
than the five mills. It does not receive the 
State appropriation. The appropriation for 
this city is about $900,000, which money is 
turned over to Councils, who include it in 
their appropriations so that the schools lose 
that amount of money every year. Title 
in all school properties at present vests in 
the city under the care of the Board of 


' Education. Councils itemize all expendi- 


tures, 





According to the proposed code—the 
school district is given independent power 
of taxation not to exceed six mills. It is 
given a limit of borrowing up to 2 per 
centum. It will receive the State appro- 
priation. It takes title to all school prop- 
erty. It must prepare a budget. 

Board of Public Education—At present 
the Board of Public Education consists of 
twenty-one members appointed by the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas for 
terms of three years. The board appoints 
three superintendents of schools, buildings 
and of supplies. 

In the proposed code the board will con- 
sist of fifteen members appointed by the 
Judges of the Court of Common Pleas for 
terms of five years. There must be at least 
one representative from each of the eight 
Senatorial districts in the city. The City 
Treasurer shall be the school treasurer. A 
school controller shall be elected for a term 
of four years. Qualifications: (a) twenty- 
five years of age; (b) competent account- 
ant; (c) resident of the school district for 
three years. Salary, $4,000. The board 
appoints annually a superintendent of 
schools, superintendent of buildings and a 
superintendent of supplies. 

Sectional Boards——At present the sec- 
tional boards consist of twelve members 
elected for three years. Their powers in- 
clude appointment of janitors. The secre- 
tary receives $100 a year. 

In the proposed code the sectional boards 
will consist of four members, called school 
visitors, elected for four years. They must 
visit elementary schools at least once every 
three months. The secretary of each board 
will receive $50 a year. 
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Superintendence.—At present the Super- 
intendent of Schools has about the same 
powers as in the new code. He is ap- 
pointed annually; he has a seat and a voice 
in the board, but no vote. The Superin- 
tendent of Buildings has the same powers 
as in the proposed code with slight modi- 
fications. The Superintendent of Supplies 
has the same powers as proposed with 
slight modifications. 

In the new code the Superintendent of 
Schools has supervision of all matters of 
instruction, subject to the approval of the 
Board of Education; he nominates Asso- 
ciate and District Superintendents to the 
board. He may be appointed for four 
years. He has no seat and no voice in the 
board. The Superintendent of Buildings 
must be an experienced engineer or archi- 
tect of good standing and furnishes bond. 
He must submit all plans of buildings and 
repairs to the Superintendent of Schools for 
criticism. He supervises school janitors 
and appoints assistants from eligible list, 
subject to the approval of the board. The 
Superintendent of Supplies has powers 
similar to those of the Superintendent of 
Buildings. 

COMPARISON THROUGHOUT THE STATE. 


The situation throughout the State in the 
comparison is taken up clause by clause and 
the differences compared carefully as fol- 
lows: 

School Districts —At present there is no 
system in the number and mode of election 
of boards of school directors in Pennsyl- 
vania. In Philadelphia there are twenty- 
one members of the Board of Education 
appointed by the judges of Philadelphia for 
three years, who may be selected from any 
part of the city and they may by reap- 
pointment serve indefinitely. In Pittsburg 
the same system of ward school directors 
prevails that formerly prevailed in Phila- 
delphia. Each ward builds its own school 
buildings, employs its own teachers, fixes 
their salaries, levies its own taxes and 
places its debt upon the property of the 
ward, but a central board elects a city 
superintendent and provides a city high 
school and other general schools for the 
city. At the present time there are in the 
city of old Pittsburg 270 school directors 
all having a voice and control of the schools 
of their separate wards. The city of Alle- 
gheny has go school directors. 

In the new code, school districts shall 
be of four classes: (1) First class districts 
_having a population of 500,000 or more. 
(2) Second class districts having a popula- 
tion less than 500,000, and of 30,000 or 
more. (3) Third class districts having a 
population less than 30,000 and of 5,000 or 
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more. (4) Fourth class districts having a 
population less than 5,000. 

The new bill provides for districts of the 
first class a Board of Education of fifteen, 
to be appointed by the judges of the Court 
of Common Pleas for terms of five years 
each. There must be at least one repre- 
sentative from each of the eight senatorial 
districts of the city appointed as follows: 
Three for one year, three for two years, 
three for three years, three for four years 
and three for five years. The bill provides 
that districts of the second class shall elect 
boards of nine members each for six-year 
terms, one-third expiring every two years; 
districts of the third class boards of seven, 
and districts of the fourth class boards of 
five, for terms of six years. 

School Taxes——At present in Philadel- 
phia the school board can neither levy taxes 
nor borrow money. . Outside of Philadel- 
phia every school district may levy a tax 
of thirteen mills for the maintenance of its 
schools, and an additional tax of thirteen 
mills for school buildings. 

In the new code everywhere in the State 
school boards will levy their own taxes, as 
they have done everywhere outside of 
Philadelphia heretofore. In districts of the 
first class this is limited to six mills. In 
other school districts of more than 5,000 
inhabitants it is limited to twenty mills and 
in the remaining districts to twenty-five 
mills. Except districts of the first class the 
school district has the same borrowing 
capacity which is given by the Constitution 
of the State to the municipality at large, 
namely, it can borrow 2 per cent, of the 
assessed value of the district by vote of the 
school board, and 5 per cent. more by vote 
of the people. In districts of the first class, 
after settlement of the portion of the 
present debt which properly belongs to 
them, no further indebtedness can be in- 
curred without a vote of the people, and 
through that vote only up to two (2) pef 
cent. of the assessed valuation. 

Occupation Tax.—At present the right to 
levy and collect an occupation tax of one 
dollar from each resident in the school 
district is optional. Outside of Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburg school boards have gen- 
erally taken advantage of this, but in many 
cases school boards have failed to collect it 
under the present law. . 

In the new bill every school district 
except those of the first class is required 
to levy and collect an occupation tax of at 
least one dollar from each male resident 
over twenty-one years of age in the district. 
Where it is not promptly paid, provision 1s 
made for convenient collection of this from 
the person’s employer. This will add many 
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thousands of dollars to the school revenues 
of the State. 

Supervising Principals —At present only 
a school district which has a population of 
4,000 or more may have a supervising prin- 
cipal for its schools. Under the new bill 
any school district of the third or fourth 
class may elect a supervising principal, or 
may make one of its teachers supervising 
principal of the district. Two or more 
districts may unite in employing a common 
supervising principal for their districts. 

Superintendence—At present each 
county has a county superintendent and 
each school district of 5,000 or more may 
have its own superintendent. While these 
superintendents generally in the State have 
been men of excellent scholarship and effi- 
ciency, yet the necessary requirements have 
been low. A professional certificate, which 
is granted by a superintendent after some 
successful experience in teaching and with a 
knowledge of only the common English 
branches, has been a sufficient qualification 
for the superintendency of a county or city. 
There is no provision in the law for as- 
sistant county superintendents, and a num- 
ber of the county superintendents are 
obliged to supervise or pretend to supervise 
from 600 to 1,500 schools, covering an area 
of about a thousand square miles, in an 
average school term of eight months. This 
is one of the serious defects in the present 
school system. 

Under the new bill superintendents must 
have at least a permanent State certificate, 
and such certificates granted require de- 
cidedly higher scholarship than State certi- 
ficates have required heretofore. But 
superintendents now in office are eligible to 
re-election. When a county superintendent 
has more than 150 schools he may have an 
assistant superintendent; more than 300 
schools, two assistants; more than 500, 
three assistants; for 800 or each additional 
400 more schools, an additional assistant. 
These assistant superintendents must have 
the same qualifications as county superin- 
tendents, are selected by the county super- 
intendents with the approval of the official 
Board of the School Directors’ Association 
of the county, and their minimum salary 
of $1,200 is to be paid by the State. Any 
county may increase the salaries and num- 
ber of its assistant superintendents at its 
own expense. 

Independent School Districts—At pres- 
ent there are about 125 independent school 
districts in Pennsylvania, usually rural 
territory cut off from one or more adjoin- 
ing townships and maintaining a separate 
school. These were set up by the courts 
upon cause shown, but very few such have 

een organized in recent years. In addi- 





tion, land adjacent to a borough or to a 
more convenient school in a neighboring 
township has been attached by the courts 
to such borough or neighboring townships 
for school purposes and its school taxes 
paid into the borough or neighboring town- 
ship. 

The new bill abolishes all independent 
school districts, as many of them have out- 
lived their usefulness and stand in the way 
of the organization of high schools or 
graded schools by the whole district. But 
in the few cases where they are really 
needed the courts may re-establish them as 
districts of the fourth class. The lands 
now attached to other school districts for 
school purposes will be returned to their 
own districts and taxed there, but children 
residing in such territory must continue to 
be permitted to attend the schools to which 
they have been going and their tuition must 
be paid there by the school districts in 
which they lived. Hereafter land cannot 
be attached to neighboring school districts 
for this purpose, but arrangements may be 
made for children to attend more con- 
venient schools in other districts. 

Sinking Funds.—At present when school 
boards borrow money and issue bonds, they 
establish sinking funds which accumulate 
until the bonds become due, and are used 
to pay the bonds off. The safe and profit- 
able care of the sinking fund was a serious 
problem to many school boards, especially 
to those inexperienced in finance, and there 
was frequent loss of interest and, some- 
times of principal in managing them. At 
present no school district in the State has a 
legal right to borrow a dollar temporarily. 
The only legal mode is by issuing bonds. 
This has proved to be an unnecessary in- 
convenience and hardship. 

Under the new bill sinking funds at 
present established will be continued under 
safer and wiser management, but debts 
hereafter incurred must be paid off by 
issuing bonds which will come due at stated 
periods, without the aid of a sinking fund. 
This plan is approved by the highest finan- 
cial authority in the State. Except dis- 
tricts of the first class, school districts may, 
under careful restriction, borrow moderate 
sums to meet temporary needs. 

School Buildings—At present each 
school district builds school buildings to 


‘suit itself and without any suggestions or 


help from the State authorities. The pres- 
ent laws throw a few restrictions about 
school buildings, especially with respect to 
light and ventilation. 

Under the new bill all the restrictions as 
to light and ventilation now in the law are 
retained. In school districts of the first 
and second class all school buildings two 
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stories or more high must hereafter be of 
approved fireproof construction, and in 
school districts of the third and fourth class 
those of three stories or more in height 
must be fireproof. All entrance doors to 
school buildings, except those of one story, 
must be changed, if necessary, so that they 
will open outward, and except in districts 
of the first class, all plans of school build- 
ings, before they are let must be submitted 
to the State Board of Education. 

Text Books—At present text books are 
selected by a majority of the school board, 
and may be changed after three years of 
use. The present law also calls for a meet- 
ing of the teachers and directors of the 
school district before the text books are 
chosen. But these meetings have fre- 
quently been entirely omitted, and when 
they have been held the teachers have had 
little or no voice in the selection of text 
books. 

In the new bill text books are purchased 
as at present except that books hereafter 
adopted may not be changed oftener than 
once in five years, and instead of meetings 
between teachers and directors the district 
superintendent or supervising principal con- 
sults the teachers. 

State Board of Education—At present 
Pennsylvania is far behind the rest of the 
country in the important matter of a State 
Board of Education. Forty-two of the 
states and territories of the Union have 
such boards. Public education is more and 
more being considered a State function 
instead of a municipal one. 

The new bill provides that there shall be 
a State Board of Education of six mem- 
bers, who serve without pay, three of whom 
are to be successful educators of high 
standing, connected with the public schools 
system of the State. The others pre- 
sumably will be professional or business 
men interested in education. They are ap- 
pointed by the Governor annually for terms 
of six years. This board is required to 
report and recommend needed legislation to 
make the public schools more efficient and 
useful; to prescribe any needed additional 
regulations for the examination of teach- 
ers; to encourage and promote practical 
education; to provide for the inspection of 
school buildings, and their sanitary equip- 
ment; to standardize the public schools 
system of the State, and to have charge of 
the school fund of the State. The Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction is a seventh 
member ex officio, and president of the 
State Board. 

Courses of Study—At present there is 
no general course of study in the State. 
Each school district has its own courses of 
study and curriculum, many of them good, 
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others not nearly so good as they might 
be, and all so different that there is con- 
stant complaint that children going from 
one community to another are at a great 
disadvantage because of the great differ- 
ences in the content and arrangement of the 
courses of study everywhere. Many com- 
munities need help in planning a course of 
study wisely, and all need to be brought 
nearer together. 

Under the new bill the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, with the approval of 
the State Board of Education, will formu- 
late a prescribed minimum course of study 
for each of the different kinds of public 
schools in the State, which will be expected 
to go sufficiently into detail to enable school 
boards, superintendents, principals and 
teachers to plan their courses of study in 
conformity with the best modern ideas on 
the subject. He is given increased power 
of oversight over all high school courses 
which have varied so greatly in quality and 
efficiency in the State. 

Teachers.—At present teachers may keep 
on teaching indefinitely on provisional cer- 
tificates. These are certificates granted by 
the local superintendent good for one year 
only and covering only the elementary 
branches. About 10,000 of the teachers at 
present in this State are teaching now on 
these low-grade certificates, and many are 
content with nothing better all their lives. 

Professional certificates are granted by 
county superintendents to the better class 
of these teachers, and these certificates are 
good until one year after the expiration of 
the superintendent’s term, but they do not 
require any knowledge beyond that of the 
common branches. There has been much 
complaint that the granting of these pro- 
fessional certificates has been abused for 
personal or other unworthy reasons. 

Permanent State certificates are now 
granted upon examination by a local com- 
mittee, but they too require no knowledge 
beyond that of the common branches. 

Under the new bill teachers can teach for 
only five years on provisional certificates. 
Professional certificates require an exami-. 
nation in two higher branches, and require 
careful reading of two books on education. 
They are good for three years, and may 
be accepted by any superintendent in the 
State. Professional certificates may be re 
newed three times by passing examinations 
each time in two additional higher branches 
not on the certificate together with the 
reading of two additional books on educa- 
tion. 

Permanent certificates are only granted 
to successful teachers who have, in addi- 
tion to the elementary branches, passed 
satisfactory examinations in advanced sub- 
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iects, and who have carefully read not less 
than four books on education. They are 
good for life in all parts of the State, 
whereas the present permanent certificates 
are valid only in another district with the 
permission of the superintendent thereof. 
Present professional or permanent certifi- 
cates are not disturbed, but continue in 
force as provided therein. 

College Diplomas.—At present college 
diplomas are not legal teachers’ certificates, 
although many superintendents have been 
in the habit of granting certificates to col- 
lege graduates without examination. After 
three years’ successful experience in teach- 
ing, college graduates may have life certifi- 
cates granted them. 

There is no change in the State Normal 
School certificates. Graduates of State 
Normal Schools receive certificates good 
for two years, and, after having taught 
successfully for this length of time, receive 
life certificates good in all parts of the 
State. 

There is no age requirement for teach- 
ers in Pennsylvania, and repeatedly children 
of fifteen or sixteen, and even sometimes 
of fourteen years, have been found teach- 
ing in the public schools of the State. Nor 
have there been any qualifications as to 
health required of teachers outside of Phila- 
delphia. 

Under the new bill graduates of reputable 
colleges, who have in college prepared for 
teaching by the study of proper educational 
subjects as laid down by a committee of 
the college presidents of the State, may 
receive, upon graduation, certificates valid 
in all parts of the State good for three 
years, and, after three years’ successful 
teaching, life certificates also valid in all 
parts of the State. 

No person under the age of eighteen 
years can teach in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania ; and every person who re- 
celves a certificate to teach must have a 
physician’s certificate showing that he is 
Physically qualified for the work of a 
teacher, and especially that he is not suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis. 

Compulsory School Attendance-—At 
Present all children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen are required to attend 
school, but those who are fourteen years 
of age and who can read and write the 
English language correctly may be excused 
from school if they have regular employ- 
ment. The right to grant labor certificates 
to children of fourteen is now in the hands 
of deputy factory inspectors, justices of the 
Peace and others who are not especially 
competent nor interested in securing proper 
education for the children. Everywhere 
in the industrial centers there is much com- 





plaint that the purpose of the law is evaded. 
Moreover, private schools are not compelled 
to report their attendance to the public 
school authorities, so that on account of 
neglect there are many children out of 
school, 

Under the new Dill no child can be 
excused from school until he is sixteen 
years of age without a school certificate 
certifying that he is fourteen years old and 
that he can read and write the English 
language correctly, which certificate can be 
given only by the school authorities. Prin- 
cipals and teachers of private schools must 
report the names and residences of all of 
their pupils and any prolonged absences on 
their part. More efficient provision is made 
for the oversight of factories and other 
places of employment and attendance 
officers will look after the children of the 
private as well as the public schools. Two 
or more small districts may unite in em- 
ploying one attendance officer for their 
several districts. 

Census of the Children—At present the 
census of the children between the ages 
of eight and sixteen in the district is usually 
in the hands of the assessors, who usually 
are appointed through politics and in many 
districts have taken little or no pains to 
make an accurate enumeration of the chil- 
dren in the district. There has been much 
complaint from all parts of the State on 
this account. 

Under the new bill the Board of Directors 
will annually, between April and Septem- 
ber, make a census of the children of school 
age in their districts through the teachers, 
attendance officers or other persons ap- 
pointed by them for this purpose. This will 
secure accurate lists of the children who 
should be in school, and will also secure for 
those districts their full share of the State 
appropriation, which depends largely upon 
the number of children of school age in 
each district. Many districts have hereto- 
fore lost a considerable part of their State 
appropriation on this account. 

Health and Sanitation—At present the 
health and sanitation laws relating to public 
schools are very meager, except such as are 
found in the general health laws of the 
Commonwealth. The general health laws 
of the State forbid any pupil to be admitted 
to the public schools unless such pupil has 
had smallpox or has a physician’s certifi- 
cate of vaccination. 

Under the present law the burden of 
enforcing the vaccination law is put upon 
the teachers. In hundreds of school dis- 
tricts in the State this law is entirely dis- 
regarded, or pupils are out of school be- 
cause their parents will not let them be 
vaccinated. 
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In the new bill school districts of the first 
and second class shall, and those of the third 
and fourth class may, provide for medical 
inspection of all the pupils annually by 
inspectors who are legally qualified -physi- 
cians in the Commonwealth. School boards 
may also employ school nurses. The medical 
inspectors are required to examine all pupils 
for physical defects, but especially for de- 
fects of sight and hearing, and they also 
examine and report upon the sanitary con- 
ditions of the school buildings and premises. 
No teacher, pupil or janitor having tuber- 
culosis of the lungs may hereafter be in the 
public schools except in special schools 
under such regulations as are established by 
the Commissioner of Health. The new bill 
does not take up the subject of vaccination. 

Holidays——At present the question of 
school holidays is unsettled and a source of 
much contention and confusion. The new 
bill requires that the schools shall be closed 
on the Fourth of July, Christmas, Sundays, 
and on Saturdays, except in districts where 
Monday is made the weekly holiday. 
School boards may designate other holidays 
in addition to these. 

High Schools——At present high schools 
are divided into three classes; those main- 
taining four-year courses are the first class; 
those maintaining three-year courses are 
the second class, and those with two-year 
courses are the third class. Township and 
borough high schools receive special State 
appropriations toward their support, vary- 
ing from four hundred to eight hundred 
dollars, according to the class of the high 
school. Children living in districts which 
do not maintain high schools may attend 
the nearest or most convenient high school 
in another district at the expense of their 
district. The Central High School of 
Philadelphia, by a special act of the Legis- 
lature, now has the right to grant academic 
and honorary degrees. It is the only high 
school in the State which does this. 

In the new Dill careful regulations are 
thrown about the high schools, and a higher 
standard of efficiency is secured in them. 
Children whose townships maintain only 
two or three-year course high schools may 
complete their courses in a four-year high 
school in other districts at the expense of 
the district, and townships which will not 
pay the tuition of their children in the high 
schools of neighboring townships will have 
the cost of their tuition withheld from their 
State appropriations for the benefit of such 
high schools. Township high schools must 
have courses in agriculture. Joint high 
schools established and maintained by two 
or more districts will hereafter receive a 
share of the special State appropriation for 
high schools, which they have not received 
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heretofore. The right to grant degrees to 
its graduates is secured to the Central High 
School by the new bill. 

Joint Schools—At present -joint schools 
are permitted in Pennsylvania, but are not 
well planned for, and joint high schools 
have been discriminated against by receiy- 
ing no share in the State appropriation for 
high schools. School boards have hereto- 
fore had no right to transport children to 
a high school or to other schools unless 
they close outlying schools and partially or 
wholly centralize their schools. The courts 
of Montgomery county recently decided 
that the School Board has no right to 
transport the children to its high school, 
and that when school boards close small 
schools and centralize and transport chil- 
dren to central and graded schools they 
suffer a loss in their State appropriation for 
every school thus closed. 

In the new bill careful provision is made 
for the establishment of joint high schools, 
and joint schools of every grade. It is 
believed that this will encourage many 
neighboring communities to improve their 
schools by establishing joint high and 
graded schools, especially in this era of in- 
creasing trolley communication. The new 


bill gives any school district the right to 
transport children to its high school, or to 


any other school, and when schools are 
closed and the children transported to a 
central or graded school, no part of the 
State appropriation is lost to the district 
on account of the closing of these small 
scattered schools. A child who lives a 
mile and a half or more from his own 
school still has the right to attend a nearer 
or more convenient school in any other dis- 
trict, and his school board must pay his tui- 
tion there. This also applies to high school 
pupils, provided the county superintendent 
gives his consent to the transfer. 

State Appropriation—At present the 
State appropriation to public schools, which 
amounts to about seven and a half milions 
of dollars per year, depends upon three 
factors, namely, the number of children of 
school age in the district, the number of 
teachers employed in the district, and the 
number of resident taxables in the district. 
This last factor has always been a trouble- 
some one to determine. ’ 

Under the new bill the State appropria- 
tion is distributed on the basis of the num- 
ber of children between the ages of eight 
and sixteen, and the number of teachers 
regularly employed in the district. The 
elimination of the taxables as a factor 
the distribution of the State appropriation 
has largely simplified its distribution, and, 
while making no great difference to any 
district, it favors to some extent the rural 
and poorer communities. 
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State School Fund.—At present many of 
the States, especially the Western States, 
have accumulated and are increasing great 
school funds whose income is used to aid in 
the support of the public schools. These 
funds are mostly derived from the sale of 
the State’s share of the Government land, 
Pennsylvania has no such fund. 

The new bill provides that all the net 
proceeds of the various lands of the State, 
now about one million acres, shall be given 
into the custody of the State Board of 
Education for a school fund. The State 
Board of Education is authorized to use a 
part of the income of said fund for equaliz- 
ing the educational advantages of the dif- 
ferent parts of the State, and to promote 
agricultural, domestic and other industrial 
education. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE PEOPLE. 


GREAT forward movement in the 
management of the public schools of 
Philadelphia has been made in the present 
generation, and the benefits flowing from 
the improved organization of the teaching 
and supervisory force, the modernization 
of the curriculum, and the designing and 
construction of safe, commodious, sanitary 
and beautiful buildings, having all con- 
tributed to the advancement. But none of 
these have been of greater beneficence, in 
their direct and indirect results upon the 
schools themselves and upon the com- 
munity, than the work now being done by 
the Home and School League. The annual 
conference of this organization was held 
last week and afforded an opportunity of 
gauging the progress of its work and of 
giving the public a wider insight into its 
meaning and its results. To those who 
there learned for the first time the purposes 
of the league and the extent to which it has 
already succeeded, dnd who realized the im- 
mensity of the field of useful service open 
before it, the feeling inspired must have 
been one of unfeigned astonishment and of 
unbounded admiration. 
The purpose of the league, however it 
may itself formally define its reason for 


. being, is to bring home to the people a 


more accurate realization that the schools 
are “public” in the sense that they belong 
to and serve the public, not in the narrow 
limits of the ordinary teaching hours, but 
in the wider duty of helping in the training 
of the future citizens of the municipality. 
It aims to make parents feel that their own 
responsibilities for the right education of 
their children do not end with “sending 
them to school,” and that in shifting the 
Tesponsibility for their training in school 
ours upon the teachers without their own 





active and sympathetic co-operation in the 
process they are neglecting both their duties 
and their opportunities. 

The league is striving to teach people 
that the training the child receives in the 
class-room is only a part, and a small part, 
of that which is requisite for the making 
of good and useful men and women; that 
without the intelligent co-operation and ap- 
preciative assistance of the infinitely more 
powerful influence of the home circle, much 
that is taught in school hours is worse than 
useless. And it strives to effect these re- 
sults by bringing parents and teachers into 
closer communication with one another, and 
by showing parents the manifold ways in 
which they can help, not only their own 
children, but entire communities, to lives of 
broader culture and usefulness. It is teach- 
ing parents also what they can accomplish 
by combined effort toward the improve- 
ment of the schools themselves, the acquisi- 
tion of needed facilities, and the broaden- 
ing of the public educational work. 

Another of the league’s beneficent ac- 
tivities aims at the correction of a present 
economic waste. The existing school 
buildings represent an enormous invest- 
ment in land and money, and they are 
commonly used for but a few hours of the 
day, and on but five days of the week. In 
pointing the way in which every school- 
house can be made into a social center, alike 
for the pleasure and the instruction of the 
people, the league is opening the door to 
opportunities of usefulness of incalculable 
value and importance. 

Only the broadest outlines of its work 
have been indicated, but the record of its 
actual accomplishments, through its own 
organization and through the neighborhood 
associations, the formation of which it has 
encouraged, reveal the fact that it is doing 
a work which no other agency, not even the 
Board of Education, could possibly do. Its 
work has hardly begun in Philadelphia, yet 
it is serving as an auxiliary to the Property 
Committee in supplying bookcases, pianos, 
class-room decorations, trees for school 
grounds, material and equipment for extra 
classes which could not have been opened 
had they been compelled to wait to be sup- 
plied from the regular official sources, the 
equipment of playgrounds, and in many 
other ways contributing to the physical 
well-being of the schools. Besides these 
concrete benefits, the league has proved its 
usefulness as an aid to the school authori- 
ties in pressing their needs upon the muni- 
cipality; it has in many instances given 
material aid to the superintendents in 
providing books for the instruction of 
mothers in matters of sanitation and 
hygiene, lectures and entertainments for 
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pupils and their parents, the organization 
of mothers’ circles, and in making it pos- 
sible for teachers to take advanced courses 
of instruction at the University of Penn- 
sylvania summer school. More important 
than any of these things it has brought the 
public into closer relationship with the 
schools by the organization of social 
centers and the opening of the buildings 
for evening meetings and classes. In 
several schools classes for instruction in 
sewing and embroidery, in reading and 
dramatic recitation, in handicraft of various 
sorts, housework and homemaking, physical 
training, in games, in dancing, etc., have 
been successfully conducted, and several 
neighborhood savings banks have been 
opened. All this supplements the regular 
school work provided for by the Board of 
Education, but contributes an element of 
strength that could be attained in no other 
way than by the helpful co-operation of the 
public. It is impossible to exaggerate the 
value and importance of all this, or to over- 
estimate the debt of gratitude Philadelphia 
owes to the men and women who have 
initiated the work and carried it to its 
present stage. They do not ask for thanks, 
however; their best reward will be in a 
fuller co-operation of parents in the work 
already begun, and such an extension of 
the movement as shall make of every 
schoolhouse a center of light and useful- 
ness, radiating the spirit of good citizen- 
ship into every strata of the community. 


SAINTS AND SINNERS. 


HE face of a good man or a good 
woman is as an open book wherein 

one may find recorded the story of right- 
eous deeds performed, of self-sacrificing 
acts innumerable, of constant self-denial 
and thoughtfulness for others. The benign 
countenance betrays at once the inward 
character that has for years continued to 
unfold toward the highest attainable de- 
gree of earthly perfection. We all know 
people who are so good that, as ordinary, 
fallible mortals, we despair of emulating 
their example. They are the saints of this 
earth, and in their presence we feel like 
culpable sinners. It seems impossible that 
in the past they stumbled and fell as we 
have done so often. We cannot imagine 
that in their stainless sinlessness they ever 
stooped so low as to the depth of our deg- 
radation. We can all but see the halo that 
glimmers above their heads, while they 
walk heavenward with radiant faces as 
though beholding what is to us invisible, 
and hearing what is to our gross ears in- 
audible. But the saints of this earth were 
not meant to discourage the sinners with 
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the sense of a great gulf fixed between 
their immaculate whiteness and the black- 
ness of wrong-doing and the evil-doer. If 
any man is better than another man, it is 
for him to prove it, by stooping down and 
with a firm hand helping his groveling 
brother to arise and stand erect upon his 
feet and “play the man.” He must by his 
strength support the weakness of his fel- 
low; out of his riches he must relieve his 
neighbor’s poverty; and the only kind of 
holiness that counts for anything is that 
which actively applies itself to making the 
world better on every side, over as wide a 
radius as possible. 

There have been saints, in ancient times 
and in far-away lands, of course, who sat 
with folded hands, piously contemplative, 
and thought only of what was pure and 
beautiful and true. They did not dare to 
let their minds, unsullied, dwell upon the 
outrageous vice and foulness of the reek- 
ing courts and alleys in the cities, the 
crimes committed in the insolence of 
tyranny by men of high authority, the in- 
justice and barbarity and murderous rapine 
that filled the lands and the seven seas. 
These things they were aware of, and they 
wrung their hands sometimes with despair 
and regret when they could not expel the 
thought of these things from their minds; 
but they did nothing to alleviate the de- 
plorable conditions. In a narrow, restricted 
sense—in the eyes of superstitious and ig- 
norant folk—they were saints, holy men, 
men too good to take cognizance of the ex- 
istence of sin—“of purer eyes than to be- 
hold iniquity.” But the saints that we 
recognize and honor nowadays do not come 
by their haloes quite so easily; they do not 
win the name by the mere fact of being 
holy ; they must step down into the choking 
dust of the course, they must endure the 
burden and the heat of the day, and they 
must not hold themselves aloof from other 
men because they thank their God they are 
not as other men are. 

The saint is not to throw stones at the 
sinner, any more than the sinner is per- 
mitted to bombard the saint. The saint, if 
he has not become in his own opinion too 
hopelessly sanctified, must realize how very 
narrowly he has missed committing most 
of the crimes in the category. He is a 
near-murderer, he is almost a thief, and he 
has almost but committed every one of 
the deadly sins. There is nothing that 
shocks him that he is incapable of doing. 
He is bound, therefore to feel a certain 
sense of fraternity for the fellow who has 
done in deed what he, the holy one, has 
done in thought alone. 

The sinners are in the great majority, 
because so many people have been fooled 
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by the roaming, insatiable devil into the 
notion that it is more fun to sin than it is 
to be good. And the sinner may be quite 
as conceited as the most conceited of the 
holier-than-thou Pharisees. The bad man 
is proud of his evil reputation, as though 
the scars of his sinfulness were badges 
of honorable distinction. He has the 
pirate’s disdainful swagger, the highway- 
man’s bravado, the effrontery of a Central 
American dictator. He is a law unto him- 
self, and holds himself responsible to none; 
his inclinations are his only governors. 
He advertises far and wide his infamy; he 
invites the world to witness the moral ob- 
liquity he glories in. He is a bad man, and 
he wants everybody to know it. His lip 
curls contemptuously when the talk is of 
good men and what they do; he wishes to 
have nothing to do with people of that ilk; 
his companions are hell-bent as he is him- 
self, and leaving “the lilies and languors 
of virtue” to those who care for pallid 
and anemic holiness, he chooses “ the roses 
and raptures of vice” in the society of sin- 
ful men. And finally, when the lights are 
out, and the noise of Belshazzar’s feast dies 
away into profound stillness and the dark, 
and he is left alone to the bitterness of re- 
morse and retrospect, he finds, too late, 
what his mistake has been. He cannot 
have again the immortal soul that all 
through life he denied and repudiated for 
the body’s sake. He sees at last, when the 
chance of retrieval, oft-presented, has fi- 
nally departed, what it is that he has 
missed, and he mourns in vain for the man 
that he might have been.—Ledger. 


THE HABIT OF IMMORTALITY. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 





PAITH in immortality is not an opinion 
_ . founded on argument; it is a habit of 
mind: the habit of looking on the things 
that are invisible, for the things that are 
invisible are immortal. 

We live in two worlds: a world that we 
can see and hear and touch, and a world 
that is invisible, inaudible, intangible. The 
invisible world is the important world, the 
teal world, the enduring world. 

The invisible makes the home. It is 
made not by stone or brick or wood, but 
by faith and hope and love binding together 
husband and wife, parents and children. 
The cynic sneers at love in a cottage. But 
love in a cottage makes a home, which hate 
in a palace can never make. 

The invisible makes the school. Lab- 
oratories, libraries, dormitories, refectories, 
do not make a school. A millionaire can 
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never make a school. One of the great- 
est schools the world has ever seen, one 
whose influence outlasts the centuries, had 
neither laboratory, library nor dormitory. 
It was the school which Plato taught in 
the grove at Athens. 

The invisible makes the nation. The 
nation is not made great, it is not made 
rich, it is not made at all, by mines and 
forests and prairies and water powers. 
These all existed in America four centuries 
ago, and America was not a great nation. 
Great men make a nation great; and the 
qualities that make men great are invisible. 
We see their effects; but the qualities we 
do not see. 

The invisible makes commercial pros- 
perity possible. For commercial prosper- 
ity is built upon credit; and credit is faith 
in the honesty of our fellow-men; and 
honesty is invisible. It has neither form, 
nor color, nor odor, nor sound. We can- 
not see it, nor hear it, nor smell it, nor 
touch it. There are to-day men serving 
out their allotted terms in State’s prison 
who a few months ago owned a railway 
or a bank or a factory, who had money 
invested, employees at their beck and call, 
and friends subservient to them, men of 
energy and enterprise and financial shrewd- 
ness, but who lacked honesty. And for 
lack of that invisible honesty they are 
bankrupt alike in property, in reputation, 
and in character. 

We are apt to think that the real is 
material and the immaterial is unreal. 
But that is not true. The reverse is true. 
The invisible is the real; the visible is val- 
uable only as it is either the symbol or the 
instrument of the invisible. 

The school-boy writes these figures on 


2 
his slate: 2 and says two and two make 


4 
four. But the two and the two which he 
has written on the slate do not make the 
four which he has written on the slate. 
For both the twos are there unchanged, 
and the four also. The two and two that 
make four are in his head—invisible. The 
figures on the slate are not the realities, 
they are only the symbols which interpret 
the realities, and the realities are invisible. 

The orchestra does not make music; it 
is only an instrument for conveying music 
from one spirit to other spirits. The 
orchestra no more makes the music which 
it conveys than the telegraphic wire makes 
the message which it conveys. Music is 
not a volume of sound; it is an experi- 
ence which sound transmits from one soul 
to another soul. The composer creates in 
himself the symphony. He translates this 
creation into symbolic language upon a 
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sheet of paper. The orchestra translates 
this translation into chords. These chords 
received through the ear awaken in the 
hearer an experience similar to that which 
was in the soul of the original composer. 

A library is not literature. It is only a 
series of symbols through which literature, 
which is an invisbile life, passes from au- 
thor to reader. When Macaulay refreshed 
himself by repeating to himself the fourth 
act of the “ Merchant of Venice,’ which 
he had committed to memory, he was en- 
joying literature, though he had no printed 
page before him. The symbols change, 
but the reality which the symbols reveal 
remains the same. The Lord’s Prayer is 
still the same Lord’s Prayer, whether one 
says Our Father or Pater Noster or Unser 
Vater. The Bible is still the Bible, whether 
we read it in the King James Version or 
in the Revised Version or in the Twentieth 
Century New Testament. For the Bible is 
not the bound and printed book. That is 
only the instrument by which the expe- 
rience of faith and hope and love, of doing 
justly, loving mercy, and walking humbly 
with God, which was in the hearts of the 
sacred writers, is conveyed to our hearts. 

The invisible world is the enduring 
world. The material is ever subject to de- 
cay, disintegration, death; the immaterial 
lives on. Disease cannot infect it; decay 
cannot disintegrate it; death cannot destroy 
it. This is what Isaiah means in his dra- 
matic dialogue between the celestial Voice 
and the Prophet. 

The Voice: Cry! 

The Prophet: What shall I cry? All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
is as the flower of the field. The grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, because the 
breath of Jehovah bloweth upon it; surely 
the people is grass. 

The Voice: True! The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth. But—the word of our 
God shall stand forever. 

The material decays; the immaterial of 
which the material is the symbol and the 
instrument does not decay. It dies not; 
it cannot die. The temples and statues 
of Greece are in ruins; but the beauty 
which they interpreted to the world the 
world has never lost and never will lose. 
The palaces and roadways and aqueducts 
of Rome are in ruin; but the sense of 
law and order which Rome gave to the 
world the world still possesses. Of the 
ancient Temple at Jerusalem it is almost 
literally true that not one stone is left upon 
another, and its splendid if somewhat bar- 
baric ritual has no analogy in any modern 
service; but the reverence paid to the God 
of justice and of love in its sacred psalmody 
and its sacrificial offerings is uttered in 
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other forms of expression by Jew and Gen- 
tile, in synagogue, cathedral and meeting- 
house. The material dies; the immaterial 
is immortal. 

We live in a world of invisible person- 
alities bound together by invisible bonds. 
For we do not truly see each other; we 
only see each other’s habitations. What 
makes an athlete? Bone? Sinew? Mus- 
cle? Nerve? No! If the possessor of 
bone, sinew, muscle, nerve, is lazy, logy, 
inert, a coward, is he an athlete? One 
of the greatest of collegiate high jumpers 
was a lame man. A spirit energetic, alert, 
courageous, using the bone and sinew and 
muscle, makes the athlete. And these 
qualities of the spirit are invisible. There 
are no scales delicate enough to weigh 
them; no microscope will make them visi- 
ble; no tape line can give their measure. 

Half a century has intervened to sepa- 
rate me from my college mate. When 
we meet, we do not recognize each other’s 
features. But five minutes of intercourse 
have not passed before we recognize each 
the other’s spirit. All that is visible has 
changed. The invisible remains essen- 
tially the same. How often, after five or 
ten years of acquaintance, we say of some 
friend at some unsuspected disclosure of 
power, “I did not know that was in him.” 
But it was in him, though unseen; a part 
of his invisible, his real, his unknown self. 
“Neither race nor tradition,” says Pro- 
fessor Hugo Miinsterberg, “nor the actual 
past, binds the American to his country- 
men, but rather the future which together 
they are building.” What is this but say- 
ing that America is a nation of invisible 
personalities bound together by what Mr. 
Herbert Croly well calls a “vision of a 
better future”? It is this invisible vision 
of a better future which makes out of all 
these heterogeneous elements a true nation. 

The ancient images no longer appeal 
even to our emotions. When mankind 
believed in the deterrent power of fear 
and deemed it just to flay alive, boil alive, 
and break upon the wheel the common 
criminal, it was easy to imagine a torture- 
chamber as the instrument of God’s jus- 
tice. But now that we have learned that 
the inspiring power of hope and love are 
the true remedial agents, and that justice 
and mercy are handmaidens, we can no 
longer attribute to a just God a wrath 
which is unjust in man. Hell-fire has dis- 
appeared from the other world as torture 
has disappeared from this. Nor does the 
vision of singing endless psalms in an eter- 
nal praise-service appeal to men who have 
learned to find greater joy in service and 
sacrifice than in ceaseless song. 

Religious faith is taking on a new direc- 
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tion. We are becoming more interested in 
banishing hell from earth than in escaping 
from hell hereafter; more interested in 
bringing the kingdom of heaven on the 
earth than in preparing on the earth for a 
kingdom in a future heaven. 

We must frankly recognize the change. 
We cannot recover the lost vision, rebuild 
the celestial city, go back to the medieval 
theology or the medieval images. We 
must go forward, not back. Our faith in a 
future immortality must grow out of our 
experience of a present immortality. It 
must be more Christian, less apocalyptic; 
less like that of John the Seer, more like 
that of Jesus the Worker. We must get 
our faith in immortality by living the im- 
mortal life. 

For faith is more than an opinion; it is 
an experience. Faith in God is not an 
opinion that God exists; it is the habit of 
living with him. Faith in Christ is not an 
opinion that he is divine; it is the habit of 
following him. Faith in immortality is not 
an opinion that the soul lives after death; 
it is the habit of looking, not at the things 
which are seen, but at the things which 
are not seen, and realizing that the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things 
which are not seen are eternal. To prac- 


tice the habit of immortality is to live in 


this invisible world. It is to realize that 
the things that are not seen are the immor- 
tal things, the real things, the important 
things. It is to see in their true propor- 
tions the visible and the invisible, the tem- 
poral and the eternal. It is to see that 
art is more than pictures, music is more 
than orchestras, literature is more than 
libraries, the school is more than the lec- 
ture-room, religion is more than the ritual, 
the home is more than the house, the person 

is more than the tabernacle he inhabits. 
He who maintains this habit, he who 
lives this life, will not find his faith in 
immortality fail him when that which is 
visible proves also to be temporal. If 
financial misfortune overtakes him and 
Sweeps away a fortune which was acquired 
by patient industry and might have been 
saved by one act of dishonor which he 
scorned to commit, he will look on the 
fallen house of cards and say to himself, 
“Thank God, I have not failed. My char- 
acter is not bankrupt; my honor is intact.” 
If accident or the incendiary’s torch sets 
his house aflame, and books, pictures, fur- 
niture, roof, walls, all are left at his feet 
a heap of smoking ashes, he will gather 
his children and his wife about him, in a 
tent if need be, and say, “ Thank God, my 
ome is unharmed.” And when the angel 
of death knocks at his door, and his child 
or his life companion slips out from his 
i 
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detaining arms, and the lips are silent, and 
the eyes are soulless, and the heart is still, 
he will rise from his knees at the bed-side, 
and, while his eyes are dimmed with tears 
of a strangely commingled joy and sorrow, 
he will say, “ Thank God, she is not dead.” 
For she could not die. She looked out 
through the eyes; but the eyes were not her. 
She spoke through the lips; but the lips were 
not her. She was faith and hope and love. 
Was? Is! For faith and hope and love 
cannot die. And the bonds which bound 
us together, invisible and immortal children 
of the invisible and immortal Father, are 
not dissolved. Disease does not infect; 
decay does not disintegrate; death does not 
destroy. 

“They think me daft, who nightly meet 
My face turned starward, while my feet 
Stumble along the unseen street; 

But should man’s thoughts have only room 
For earth, his cradle and his tomb, 

Not for his Temple’s grander gloom? 

And must the prisoner all his days 

Learn but his dungeon’s narrow ways, 
And never through its grating gaze?” 
Immortality is a present possession. We 

are now immortal and living with the im- 

mortals. And he who forms the habit of 

looking on the invisible realities veiled be- 
hind the visible symbols will not lose the 
vision when the veil is taken away. 


COLOR QUALITY. 


LOUIS W. WILSON. 


[| going over the works written on color 

during the last century the intelligent 
student is led to ask such questions as 
these: Why do modern color theorists try 
to improve on Newton’s classification of 
the hues of the color spectrum when it is 
so universally understood? Why do most 
color theorists employ the musical analogy? 
Why should so much space be devoted to 
explaining that pigments (paints) are not 
lights? Why are synonymous terms used 
in specific ways, each demanding special 
reference when encountered, as, for in- 
stance, color, hue and chroma? Why 
should a suppressed color be called a hue, 
as, for example, a pigment resembling yel- 
low ochre may be of a yellow hue but why 
call it, the pigment, yellow hue; and in this 
way remove the term hue from the spectral 
color? Why should color names be used 
which may only be understood by a knowl- 
edge of the thing from which the name has 
come by reason of association, as “ salmon 
pink,” “ mouse color,” “raw sienna,” etc.? 
Why should quantity and quality of light 
be confounded, involving such terms as 
“value,” “tint,” “shade,” etc.? 
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In answer to these questions, let me sub- 
mit the following statements: There is no 
necessitv for improving or changing New- 
ton’s classification of the spectral hues; 
they are universally understood and may 
always be referred to with but little trouble 
anywhere the sun shines on this earth. 
Very few writers on cclor or instructors in 
color do not use the musical analogy. One 
turns to it most naturally, for the easiest 
way to teach anything is by analogy. Pig- 
ments are not lights but they are our colors. 

“ Color,” “hue,” and “ chroma” all mean 
the same thing. There should be no mys- 
tery about it at all, color terms should 
mean exactly what they say; in other 
words, be self-explanatory. 

The problem of color quality is merely 
one of color intensity. There is but one 
way in which color changes quality; that is 
by sinking into purple, thus becoming less 
intense. Why this has not been pointed 
out in color instruction is a mystery. 
European painters, for a long time, have 
pointed out the receding (suppressed) 
purple that was to be found in all painting 
of quality, and have advised “when in 
doubt use purple.” Orange, yellow and 
green sink into a purple that may be quite 
intense, while red, blue and violet sink 
into a purple that is in itself suppressed. 
If two colors do not harmonize or go well 
together mix purple with one of them. If 
three colors do not go well together mix 
purple with one or two of them; and so on 
in combining four, five or six colors, add 
purple. And, if after adding purple the 
colors still do not go well together, add 
some more purple. 

If you succeed in combining your colors 
satisfactorily, you have done this, whether 
you realize it or not, either through the 
mixing of the paint or by the choice of 
pigments. Purple is not a spectral hue, 
but belongs to the eye; it is in some way 
inherent, probably sanguineous; at least, 
we have in the blood our standards for pur- 
ple which vary from the color of the so- 
called blue-veins under the skin of the 
body, through the purple venous blood to 
the red arterial blood. 

Light and dark variations of color and 
proportions of color are beside the subject 
of color quality; they belong to the study 
of composition. Confusion has resulted 
from the arbitrary use of color terms that 
did not explain themselves; the whole thing 
may be put in a nut-shell. Color is a sen- 
sation; we use pigments to call up color 
sensations and, therefore, call them—the 
pigments—colors. When these pigments 
stand for the spectral hues we say they are 
saturated, and the only way they change 
quality is by sinking into purple. These 
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saturated colors, before they become 

merged into purple, or at any stage of their 

sinking may be bleached and that is all 

bowed is to color quality—School Arts 
ook, 


THE OBSERVANCE OF HEALTH 
DAY IN SCHOOLS. 


THOMAS F. HARRINGTON, M.D. 


}* the Report of the Board of Health of 

the City of Lowell, Mass., for 1898, 
it was recommended that one day in each 
year be set aside for the observance of 
Sanitation Day in the schools, The sug- 
gestion was too far in advance of the times 
and was not, at that time, carried out. In 
1909 the School Committee of the City of 
Boston voted that there should be an ob- 
servance of Health Day in the public 
schools on May 12th of the same year. In 
1910, in order to increase the usefulness 
of the day and to emphasize its importance, 
the date was changed to October 7th, near 
the beginning of the school year, and on 
that day the movement was given fresh 
impetus by a large public meeting of teach- 
ers, physicians, nurses, parents and others 
under the direction of the Boston School 
Board. Tremont Temple was crowded to 
the doors. This action of well-known, pro- 
gressive and responsible educators is sig- 
nificant. It is worth studying. 

What are some of the reasons for and 
against a Health Day in schools? “I am 
tired of these frills and fads,” says one 
loftily. But is not Health Day something 
larger? “Ought not every day to be a 
Healthful Day in schools?” sagely remarks 
another. Surely. But there is often a 
great gulf between what “ought to be” 
and “ what is.” May not the observance of 
Health Day be a means of bringing “ what 
is” a little nearer to “ what ought to be”? 
And may it not well be a part of such ob- 
servance to teach the difference between 
“frills and fads” and the great truths of 
physical, mental and sex hygiene that un- 
derlie health, usefulness and happiness. 

What is education? The late Prof. Wil- 
liam James, one of the deepest thinkers of 
our generation, wrote in his Talks on Psy- 
chology and Life’s Ideals: “ Education con- 
sists, in its last analysis, in the organizing 
of resources in the human being, of the 
powers of conduct, that shall fit him for his 
social and physical world.” This is an ad- 
mirable interpretation worthy to be “ writ 
large” over the door of every school in 
the land. Are we fitting our scholars as 
we should for their physical world? 

Dr. Edward T. Devine, one of the best 
authorities in Social Science, says in his 
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Misery and its Causes: “Ill health is per- 
haps the most constant attendant of pov- 
erty; that whether it be the first cause or 
merely a complication of other causes, 
physical disability is at any rate a very 
serious disabling condition at the time of 
application, not in one-fourth, as was com- 
monly supposed, but in three-fourths of all 
the families that come under the care of 
the Charity Organization Society of New 
York City. This is probably true of all 
families in other towns and cities that are 
in need of charitable assistance.” Would 
not the general observance of Health Day 
in schools, with its legitimate results, be a 
perennial agency and a powerful stimulus 
for the betterment of these conditions? 

Leonard P. Ayres, in his Laggards in 
Our Schools, says: “ Of 20,000 children in 
fifteen different schools in New York City, 
chosen fairly for his purpose of examina- 
tion under the Russell Sage Foundation, 
7,608 were given a physical examination by 
the physicians of the Board of Health. In 
this examination it was found that 80 per 
cent. of the children who were of the nor- 
mal age for their grade had some physical 
defect.” President Charles W. Eliot, in his 
Survey of the Needs of Education, says: 
“American schools of every sort ought to 
provide systematic instruction on public 
and private hygiene, diet, sex hygiene, the 
prevention of disease and premature death, 
not only because these subjects profoundly 
affect human affections and public happi- 
ness, but because they are of high economic 
importance. This is by no means impos- 
sible; indeed it would not even be difficult, 
for it is a subject that is full of natural 
history as well as social interest.” And 
Stratton D. Brooks Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Schools, at the meeting in 
Tremont Temple already referred to, said: 
“All education must be based on the phys- 
ical ability of the child.” 

Much progress has been made of late in 
both public hygiene and school hygiene. 
But the end is not yet. Laws have been 
passed in nearly all of the states and terri- 
tories declaring that physiology and hy- 
giene (for the most part with reference to 
alcoholic drinks and tobacco) shall be 
taught in the public schools. In Massachu- 
setts the law directs that means of pre- 
venting tuberculosis shall be taught also in 
these schools. School physicians and nurses 
have been appointed in many cities to ex- 


amine the children regularly and to look 


after them, for preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases, and to remove ob- 
stacles tending to interfere with each child 
receiving full benefit from his attendance 


‘in school. Sanitary bubbling fountains are 
‘Tequired by law in schools in several states, 





and they are now taking the place of the 
old unsanitary drinking cup. 

More and better playgrounds are provid- 
ing for the city boys a substitute for the 
country’s splendid environment of field, 
stream and forest greatly to their moral 
and physical advantage. Courses of phys- 
ical education, comprising calisthenics, 
athletics, drills, dances, games, etc., have 
been introduced and are being enlarged and 
extended in many schools. Furthermore, a 
marked change is taking place from the old 
perfunctory, negative, narrow, ill-propor- 
tioned teaching of the ill effects of alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco, to the saner and better 
methods of the broad, positive and pro- 
gressive hygiene of to-day. 

What then is the next step to be taken in 
the way of progress? Plainly this, we need 
now to organize more efficiently the re- 
sources of the home and the school, of the 
teaching and the medical professions, that 
we may better fit our children for their 
social, moral and physical world. Educa- 
tion of this sort is a task of great difficulty. 
Consequently there must be more “team 
work” on the part of teachers, physicians, 
nurses, pupils and parents. All of the 
forces that make for health and efficiency 
must work together under wise leadership. 
Then, and not till then shall we see ade- 
quate results. 

To show that this team work is possible 
I will give a bit of my own experience. I 
have seen myself the manifest interest of 
mothers in the simple lessons of preven- 
tive medicine and their appreciation of the 
value of such lessons. This was in the 
summer of 1896 at Lowell, Mass., when 
the Board of Health excursions were inau- 
gurated on the Merrimac River for moth- 
ers and their sick babies. To see the nurse 
or some attendant undress the baby, wash 
it, reclothe it, prepare its food, and care for 
the utensils, gave to the parent or “ young 
mother ” a knowledge which no amount of 
lecturing would ever carry. When, later 
in the day, the nurse requested the mothers 
to demonstrate the lesson taught on. the 
outward trip, the results were most grati- 
fying. There are many evidences of this 
willingness to work for child welfare with 
the school, viz., the mothers’ meetings in 
many kindergarten and primary schools, 
and the various Home and School Associa- 
tions. The observance of Health Day will 
help us to secure more of this desirable 
co-operation. 

To all of which the experienced edu- 
cator will advance this practical objection: 
The Public Schools and their teachers are 
overloaded as they are, without adding 
these new burdens. It is doubtless true 
that the nervous strain is excessive for 
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many teachers, and especially for many 
women. The late President Harper, of the 
University of Chicago, once said, “ The 
number of physical wrecks furnished by 
the profession of teaching is certainly 
larger in proportion than for any other 
calling in life. In no other work can it be 
so truly said that the toiler gives forth his 
own strength to those for whom he toils.” 
Mr. Lyman A. Best, Secretary of the New 
York City Board of Retirement of Public 
School Teachers, in his third annual Re- 
port says: “There were 127 teachers re- 
tired during the year ending February, 
1910. Of these, 46, or more than one-third 
of the whole number, were suffering from 
neurasthenia, or nervous breakdown. Those 
of us who have spent our lives in the 
schoolroom know of innumerable cases of 
physical breakdown and nervous prostra- 
tion due to close application to duty in 
stuffy, improperly cleaned and poorly venti- 
lated school-rooms filled with children who 
often transmit diseases, not only to each 
other, but to their teachers.” 

From these facts it is evident that the 
observance of Health Day is needed, not 
only for the pupils, but also for the teach- 
ers. And while it is true that many teach- 
ers are overworked, it is also true that 
much of the nervous force of the teacher 


(also of the pupil) is wasted because the 
principles of private and school hygiene are 
so poorly understood and practised. 

The schools are now being called upon 
to take up vocational training and other 


things. Their work is to be largely in- 
creased. The time has come for the school 
to demand a restatement of its problems 
and a readjustment of its burdens. “ The 
life is more” than arithmetic or any of 
these helps to make a living, more than 
scholarship (valuable as all of these things 
are), more important, more fundamental. 
“The life” must fit the physical world— 
especially during the growing period of 
youth. This is no less imperative than for 
it to fit our social and moral environment. 
Whatever other tasks are laid upon the 
school, the irresistible trend of things is 
toward a wise physical education of the 
body, not as an end in itself, but in order 
that it may furnish the good blood and the 
healthy blood vessels that are indispensable 
to the health and strength of the nerves 
and the brain. 

This is not to make the body first. The 
brain and the mind must ever be supreme. 
But the millionfold cells of brain and 
nerve can be properly nourished to do their 
work only by and through a healthy body. 
In view of the magnitude of these health 
interests, the school must say to the home, 
to the church, to the business, professional 
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and social worlds, the time has come when 
we must have not only more money but 
more active personal co-operation from all 
the forces that make for health of mind 
and body. The observance of Health Day 
in our schools will greatly help everywhere 
to emphasize this demand. There may be 
difficulties here as in every good work. 
But for what are energy, patience and 
courage but to conquer the difficulties 
that stand in the way of human progress? 

In offering the following suggestions and 
outlines (which were given to the teachers 
of all grades for the observance of Health 
Day in the Schools of Boston) it is 
earnestly hoped that the Health Day move- 
ment may be extended to the schools of 
other towns and cities far and wide, and 
that many superintendents of schools and 
many teachers may find in these brief hints 
something that can be amplified so as to 
fulfill the aim and purpose of the day. 

Lessons in health are so individual and 
are so interwoven with the environment 
that no fixed programme meets the needs 
of all people in all localities. The object 
of the lesson, however, is robbed of much 
of its effectiveness when the lesson and its 
application are not made personal. To do 
this requires a definite scheme, yet elastic 
enough to contain a truth which each child 
can claim as her own. In order that such 
a scheme shall be practical, the observance 
of the special day must be correlated to the 
teachings and the exercises being carried 
out daily in the home life and in the school 
life of the child. Thus he learns readily 
that those teachings and those exercises 
are for health and happiness. To accom- 
plish this object, we have reduced all the 
teachings in physiology and hygiene, as 
well as the special lessons in physical edu- 
cation, to four fundamentals, which may 
be grouped as follows: 1. Cleanliness; 2. 
Fresh Air and Sunshine; 3. Food and 
Drink; and 4. Exercise and Rest. 

Grades I-III.—Room exercises. Talks by 
the grade teacher relative to:1. Cleanli- 
ness of person and room. No child is too 
young to be taught the habit of cleanliness. 
2. Abundant sunshine and fresh air needed 
for healthy growth. Why? 3. Eating and 
drinking, care of teeth, thorough mastica- 
tion, eat slowly, milk, water, avoid tea and 
coffee, avoid waste of food. 4. Posture in 
standing and in sitting, proper walking, 
shoes. 5. Sleep (not hours in bed). 6. 
Demonstration by games and plays, phys- 
ical and moral benefits. 

Grades IV-VI.—Room exercises. Talks 
by grade teachers relative to: 1. Fresh aif, 
windows, doors, ventilation, moisture in air. 
Motion of air illustrated by flame. Rea- 
sons for opening windows during physical 
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training exercises. Explain why these 
factors are insisted upon. Breathing exer- 
cises. 2. Sunshine, difference in plants 
grown in sunshine and in darkness. Com- 
pare effects on plants with effects on man. 
3. Cleanliness, observations in rooms, streets, 
yards, homes. Clean food (flies, germs). 
Illustrate the “mould” plant and how 
germs cause disease in man. 4. Food, its 
use and its abuse. 5. Care of teeth, skin, 
hair, clothing, body. 6. Posture in stand- 
ing and in walking. 7. Talks and demon- 
stration by school nurses. 

In these grades, the lessons from the 
Course of Study in Physical Training, and 
in Hygiene and Physiology, should be pre- 
sented from the health standpoint of why 
as well as how. 

Grades VII-VIII.— Special speakers, 
nurses, physicians, educators. Composi- 
tions by pupils on the following topics: 
1. Fresh air, country and city, narrow 
streets and wide streets, night air and day 
air. 2. Cleanliness, dirty yards and build- 
ings, homes, speech, action. 3. Baths. 4. 
Personal habits and character, relation to 
morals and ‘health, heroes of history, the 
strong man the leader. 5. Alcohol, tobacco 
(cigarettes). 6. Tuberculosis, its spread 
and its curability. 

The pupils of the class to be graduated 
should assemble in the hall and have a 
special talk on Health—Its Value and its 
Interest in the Present Day Competition 
and in the Modern Industrial Methods; 
also The Relationship of Physical Exer- 
cises to Mentality and Brain Development; 
The Recent Act of the Legislature Requir- 
ing a Health Certificate in Order to Ob- 
tain a Working Certificate. 

High Schools—Talks by physicians on 
Health—Its value and its cost; The Rela- 
tionship of Athletics, Studentship, Habits 
of Life (physical as well as ethical) and 
The Emphasis Placed to-day Upon the 
Clean and Healthy Man and Woman. Also 
Why Physical Training and Military Drill 
are Factors in Health. 

Teachers of physiology and hygiene 
should present data and charts illustrating 
the efficiency of health and the prevalence 
of disease. 

Closing Suggestions.—It is desirable that 
the schools lead the way for the better un- 
derstanding of Health laws and ordinances 
enacted by state and city. The creation of 
a more intelligent and powerful public 
Opinion is necessary for their better en- 
forcement. It is suggested, therefore, that 
the forenoon session of Health Day include 
definite instruction given by teachers or 
others (as was done in the Boston Schools 
and as outlined above) upon the underlying 
reasons for these laws and ordinances or 





for those that may be selected as the most 
timely and important. It is also suggested 
that a public meeting under the direction 
of the Superintendent of Schools and the 
Board of Education be held, taking the 
place of the afternoon school session, as 
an important part of the observance of the 
day. Prominent and able speakers, good 
music, platform drills and other similar ex- 
ercises by the advanced classes, will arouse 
a widespread public interest and make the 
meeting a success. 

Address the Health-Education League, 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., for 
list of their valuable series of booklets 
which are published for general distribu- 
tion at five cents each or $2.50 per hundred 
copies. These are fine examples of expert 
knowledge “ brought to an edge.” 





WORD STUDY. ITS VALUE AND 
HOW TO DIRECT IT. 


BY E. S. GERHARD. 


OTHING seems more familiar and is 
so little understood; nothing is more 
interesting and is so little known; nothing 
seems so insignificant and is so powerful; 
nothing is used more lavishly and fre- 
quently with so little effect, as words. The 
American people have justly been accused 
of having little linguistic pride; there is a 
hasty unconcern in their speech; the haste 
is a national characteristic, while the uncon- 
cern arises from a feeling of lazy indiffer- 
ence and a lack of ambition and of worthy 
ideals. People in general give too little 
heed to a proper use of words. It is pain- 
ful to hear how some of the common, pure, 
sturdy words are mutilated, like “dumb” 
and “ stupid,” “party ” and “ person; ” and 
people who misuse these words very likely 
commit the still more unpardonable sin of 
qualifying every statement they make with 
“nice,” “awful,” and “lovely,” the three 
lonely adjectives in their meager vocabu- 
lary. Such a corruption of language arises 
either from innocent ignorance, lazy in- 
difference, or affected knowledge. In 
either case, a study of words might correct 
their ignorance, remove their indifference, 
and shame their affectation. 

It is by means of language that we share 
the lives of other nations and profit by 
their example. It is through language 
that we enter into the inheritance of the 
past with its treasures of human knowl- 
edge, the discoveries of science and the 
achievements of art. Surely it is worth 
while to study the mechanism of such a 
vehicle of expression as language, and es- 
pecially of such a composite language as 
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the English, which has borrowed words 
from every quarter of the globe and has an 
unparalleled power of assimilation. 
Language indicates the life and charac- 
ter of a people; it reflects their history and 
mental habit. The study of words will 
often reveal history not recorded by lan- 
guage itself. It will disclose secrets which 
would otherwise have been lost forever. 
That demand is creative, is a principle that 
holds true in language as well as in eco- 
nomics. The horseless carriage, which 
made its first appearance about fifteen 
years ago, seems to persist in retaining its 
questionable name of “automobile;” and 
with it have risen the still more question- 
able term “autoist” and “motorist.” So 
the presence, or absence, of a certain word 
in the historic languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races is of valuable significance. 
These races surely had no words for things 
that thev did not possess. When one finds 
that they have common words for the do- 
mestic animals, “dog,” “ox,” “horse,” one 
may conclude that the object was familiar 
to all the races, provided it can be shown 
that they did not at a later period borrow 
such words from one another. The in- 


ference would then be, that these tribes 
must have left the hunting and fishing 
stages of their life and taken to grazing 


cattle before they migrated. What a world 
of history is wrapped up in the words 
“heathen,” “pagan,” and “matinee,” and 
many others. History may be distorted 
and falsified by words, but the history 
which lies latent in a word is not to be per- 
verted. “Murder will out.” One of the 
richest sources of historical knowledge is 
the study of words. Philology has done 
much to further the cause of history and 
of knowledge in general. It is very likely 
that some of the most perplexing problems 
in history, if they are to be solved at all, 
will be solved by a study of words. 

One of the most interesting and amus- 
ing as well as the most profitable studies of 
words is etymology; it will give the student 
the history, biography, and primary mean- 
ing of words. What a history many of 
them have. Take the word “ cheap;” none 
is more common or used more frequently, 
yet very few people know the change the 
word has undergone in its meaning. Orig- 
inally it meant a market place where things 
are bought and sold. It still retains this 
meaning in the word “chapman,” a mer- 
chant. The original meaning is also re- 
tained in the proper names “ Cheapside” 
and “Eastcheap,” at one time the great 
market places of London, the history of 
whose trade is brought up at the mention of 
these names. “ Pecuniary” and “ fee” tell 
us of “ye olden time” when the tribes in 
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the immense forests of Germany in their 
barter used cattle as a medium of exchange, 
And long after the sand in the arena has 
ceased to be stained with human blood 
from gladiatorial combats, and long after 
cordage has ceased to creak on vessels in 
the naval battles of the Romans, we are 
told that this or that man has distinguished 
himself in the arena of debate or on the 
rostrum. People are said to be capricious 
and scrupulous; that is, they are in certain 
respects like goats, and that they may have 
grains of sand in their shoes. Thus the 
penetrating study of etymology will finally 
bring us to the point where all language 
becomes figurative. 

This study of the origin of words se- 
cures an accurate and enlarged vocabu- 
lary. Word-study increases one’s vocabu- 
lary and with this increase there will be a 
growth of thought-power. The power of 
observation will become greater and that 
of expression freer. A small vocabulary 
indicates a narrow range of thought. No 
two things are more closely related than 
poverty of words and poverty of thought. 
The individual has just as many words as 
he has thoughts. <A limited number of 
words at one’s command indicates a narrow 
range of thought; it also hampers expres- 
sion. If the same word is repeated con- 
tinually the language becomes monotonous 
and wearisome. A vocabulary may be very 
simple, but its variety will charm the reader 
because of its novelty. No one need ex- 
pect to become a successful writer or 
speaker without having command of a 
large vocabulary. It gives variety to style 
because it enables the writer to select the 
proper words to express his thought. 
Irving’s description of Hell Gate is a fine 
illustration of this statement. A rich vo- 
cabulary means a wealth of thought, a 
variety of expression, and the ability to 
understand correctly those who use many 
words to express their meaning. 

The definitions of logic are disputed and 
various; whatever the definition may be it 
resolves itself in the last analysis to a def- 
nition of words and terms. And upon the 
definition of words and terms depends the 
whole system of knowledge. A man’s 
knowledge is limited by the numer of words 
he understands. It is impossible to 1m- 
part to a man knowledge of a subject if he 
does not understand the words which con- 
tain that information. And he who does 
not know the meaning of words does not 
know anything. Whatever we think or do 
turns on their meaning. Many of the quar- 
rels and disputes the world over arise from 
a misunderstanding of words. The great 
theological and ecclesiastical disputes 0 
the Middle Ages were nothing more than 
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verbal quibblings; yet what persecutions 
and tortures followed in their wake. The 
basis of a good education can be formed 
only with words well chosen, carefully ar- 
ranged, and firmly fixed in the mind. 

No language is richer in synonyms than 
the English. There is hardly a language 
from which the English has not borrowed 
some form of expression; and because of 
this composite character it is very rich in 
synonyms. For this reason the English 
language has the distinction of expressing 
every shade of thought and feeling. These 
synonyms also give the language a freedom 
and variety, a beauty and effectiveness of 
expression which would be impossible with- 
out a large assortment of words kindred in 
meaning but distinct in use. Nothing will 
show the accomplished writer or speaker 
to a better advantage than a fine discrimi- 
nation in the choice and use of words. 
Style is after all nothing more than the 
finding of the right word for the right idea. 
The charm of Gray’s “Elegy” and of 
Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” and of many 
more masterpieces of literature depends 
upon the effectiveness, suggestiveness, and 
exactitude of expression. This is just what 
a study of words will impart to the stu- 
dent, if it is pursued in the right attitude 
of mind. The use of apt words is the 
secret of the successful and effective writer. 

It has been said that a man is known by 
the company he keeps and by the books he 
reads; with equal emphasis it may be said 
that he is known by the language he uses. 
A man’s language reflects his character; 
in fact, it reflects the man himself without 
any regard for what he says. “By thy 
words thou shalt be justified and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” One un- 
failing index of a person’s knowledge, of 
his acquaintance with literature and the 
best thought of the world is his vocabulary ; 
it likewise indicates his mental habit and 
power of discrimination. A man’s lan- 
guage is a better measure of his culture 
than his manners are. Whoever has ac- 
quired a command of the mother tongue 
has attained the highest discipline and cul- 
ture. This command of language embodies 
that growth of mental development and 
esthetic feeling which sees in all things the 
true, the beautiful, and the good, and de- 
velops a taste for the eternal fitness of 
things. 

_ The study of words is a subject deserv- 
ing of more attention and more effort than 
1s usually bestowed upon it. Want of time, 
inadequate knowledge on the part of the 
teacher, and a feeling of apathy on that of 
the pupils, are some of the things which 
have to do with the neglect of this im- 
portant topic of study. The teacher who 
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would direct word-study must be well read; 
and above all, he must be a student of lan- 
guages. No language is a dead language 
unless it is killed in the teaching. He must 
be a scholar in the strict, technical sense of 
that term. He also needs the keenest 
power of discrimination so that he may be 
able to distinguish the finest shades of 
meaning, different forms and words, as well 
as appreciate the niceties of speech with 
all their delicacy and precision. These are 
among the essentials of education and cul- 
ture. From what other teacher may the 
pupil be expected to acquire a taste for the 
fine things embodied in words? To direct 
word-study properly is to direct the student 
toward that which will enable him to find 
more pleasure and profit than anything else 
in the whole curriculum of education. 

This is the day of dictionaries and refer- 
ence books. There are several first-class 
dictionaries; they all have some prominent, 
distinguishing features which make them 
almost indispensable and invaluable. To 
urge the study of the dictionary may seem 
preposterous; yet pupils should be familiar 
with a few of these dictionaries, if not 
with all of them. Of all the commendable 
habits to be formed at school none deserves 
more encouragement than the habit of 
“looking-up ” what you do not know. The 
teacher who can direct and inspire his 
pupils to develop this habit bestows upon 
them something that will be of inestimable 
value to them in later years. They ought 
to use the dictionary with frequency and 
ease. They should be sent to it whenever 
a question arises in regard to the meaning 
of a word until they have formed the habit 
of challenging every word whose meaning 
is not clear. Too many pupils are not fa- 
miliar enough with the dictionary to know 
its full value as an aid to English compo- 
sition. 

Word-study should also be directed 
toward an increase of vocabulary. A good 
systematic use of the dictionary will be a 
real help in increasing it. Another good 
plan is to keep a note-book for the express 
purpose of recording a few new words each 
day. To add two or three to one’s vocabu- 
lary every day may seem a very insignifi- 
cant number but it means several thousand 
during the high-school period. These new 
words should be followed by as many defi- 
nitions as the pupil is able to formulate for 
himself, and then he should resort to the 
dictionary for any others. But a vocabu- 
lary is not fully one’s own until one knows 
how to use the words correctly. Pupils 
should therefore be expected to use the 
newly acquired words in sentences to show 
that they understand their use. 

Another place where the note-book is 
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almost indispensable is in reading the Eng- 
lish classics. In this note-book should be 
entered all words whose meaning and con- 
notation are not clear, and whose history 
and etymology are interesting and im- 
portant. This does not mean that the 
beauty and literary charm of the selection 
read should be multiplied by turning it 
into a grammar exercise or into a treatise 
on etymology; but if the definition of a 
word or the grammatical structure of a 
sentence is not known the only thing to do 
is to find it out. And why not? Does it 
spoil the effect of the selection to discover 
the hidden meaning and suggestiveness of 
some particular words? These words 
should be selected beforehand by the 
teacher for the next day’s recitation. It 
may be necessary for the teacher to make 
frequent inspections of the note-books to 
see that the proper entries are made. 
Etymology may be made a formal study 
by the use of some text-book. If not, 
much valuable work of the kind can be ac- 
complished in other subjects of study. It is 
a trite saying that every recitation should be 
a recitation in English, but English needs 
to be emphasized in every recitation, 


whether in physics, geometry, or geog- 
raphy. A search for the etymology, his- 
tory and primary meaning of many words 
and terms will often be more helpful, and 


the results more easily retained than a 
formulated definition, e. g., of “atom,” 
“capillarity,” “hydrostatics,” “ peninsula,” 
“arctic,” “ equilateral.” Latin is taught in 
all high schools and where etymology is 
not a separate study fruitful and profitable 
work can be done while studying the Latin, 
both in finding English derivatives and in 
observing the discriminations in the mean- 
ing of the Latin words themselves; for this 
latter purpose there is no better Latin au- 
thor than Cicero. In the beginning Latin 
class one lesson a week should be devoted 
to the study of the etymology of the words 
derived from the Latin words found during 
the week. The same plan may be followed 
in the second year Latin class. In the suc- 
ceeding two years it may not be necessary 
to have special recitations on words. 

There yet remains the subject of syno- 
nyms; no study will repay anyone better. 
Every school library should have a few vol- 
umes of synonyms. Crabb’s “ Synonyms” 
is a good old standard. A book of more 
recent date and better suited for practical 
purposes is Fernald’s “Synonyms.” The 
questions and exercises in the second part 
of the book afford excellent practice. But 
the best text-book is the one the student 
makes for himself by gathering the words 
from his memory or dictionary, and from 
his reading. Glance down a page of 
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Macaulay’s Essay on Milton and you will 
find such words as “reverence,” “ dex- 
terous,” “convert,” “ commemorate; ” all of 
these are fruitful in synonyms. A method 
similar to the one suggested for the study 
of etymology may be adopted. Words 
should be assigned and the pupils should be 
asked to find synonyms and to construct 
sentences illustrating their correct use, 
All in all the student will be benefitted most 
by putting into actual use the words he 
studies. 


ABOUT REMEMBERING. 


BY ELBERT HUBBARD. 





Foe some long time I have been promis- 

ing myself to write up my good friend, 
Mr. Henry Dickson of Chicago, and I have 
not forgotten. 

Mr. Dickson is teaching a science or sys- 
tem, whichever you choose to call it, which 
I believe is of more importance than the 
entire curriculum of your modern college. 
Mr. Dickson teaches Memory. Good 
memory is necessary to all achievement. 

I know a man who is fifty-five years old. 
He is a student. He is a graduate of three 
colleges, and he carries more letters after 
his name than I care to mention. But this 
man is neither bright, witty, clever, in- 
teresting, learned nor profound. He’s a 
dunce. And the reason is that he can not 
remember. Without his notes and _his 
reference literature, he is helpless. This 
man openly confesses that he can not 
memorize a date or a line of peotry, and 
retain it for twenty-four hours. His mind 
is a sieve through which sinks to nowhere 
the stuff that he pours in at the top. 

Education is only what you remember. 
The lessons that you study into the night 
and babble about the next day in class are 
rot, unless you retain them and assimilate 
them by the slower process of memory. 
You can not gulp and discharge your facts 
and hope that they will do you good. 
Memory only makes them valuable. Every 
little while in business I come across a man 
who has a memory, a trained memory, and 
he is a joy to my soul. He can tell you 
when, where, why, how much, what for, in 
what year, and what the paper said the next 
morning. 

Like this man is another, the general 
manager of a great corporation in a 
western city. He never misses a face. 
he sees you once that’s enough. The next 
time he’ll call you by name, inquire about 
the folks at home, and ask if you have 
recovered from that touch of rheumatism. 
He told me how he did it. He told me that 
he studied memory-training with Professor 
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Dickson of Chicago. Also, he said a lot 
of nice things about Professor Dickson, 
that I hesitate to write down here lest my 
good friend Dickson object. 

This Dickson system of memory-training, 
as I understand it, and I do understand it, 
is very simple. If you want to enlarge your 
arm to increase the power and strength of 
your muscle, you exercise it. The same 
with your mind. You must put your brain 
through a few easy exercises regularly to 
discover its capacity. You will be sur- 
prised, when you go about it the right way, 
to know how quickly it responds to you. 
To the man or woman whose memory plays 
you tricks, I especially recommend that you 
write to Professor Dickson to send you his 
literature. It will cost you nothing, and if 
his credentials and recommendations and 
the facts he sets forth, do not convince you, 
you are not to be convinced—that’s all. 

You do not know when you will be called 
to stand on your feet and tell what you 
know: then and there a trained memo 
would help you. You’ve sympathized wit 
the little girl who stuttered her “ piece.” 
But you’ve wept for the strong man who 
stammered and sucked air and gurgled ice- 
water and forgot, and sat down in the 
kindly silence. In the child it was em- 
barrassment, but in the adult it was a bad 
memory. 

Professor Dickson’s System can give you 
a better memory because it is based upon 
right principles. Write and ask Professor 
Henry Dickson, 739 Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, Illinois, to tell you how he trains 
the memory. 


“THREE TIMES.” 
BY EDWIN MARKHAM. 


While the cobbler mused there passed his pane 
A beggar drenched by the driving rain; 

He called him in from the stony street 

And gave him shoes for his bruiséd feet. 

The beggar went and there came a crone, 

Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown; 

A bundle of fagots bowed her back, 

And she was spent with the wrench and rack; 
He gave her his loaf and steadied her load 
As she took her way on the weary road. 


Then to his door came a little child, 
Lost and afraid in the world so wide, 
In the big, dark world. Catching it up, 
He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 
d led it home to its mother’s arms, 

Out of the reach of the world’s alarms. 

he day went down in the crimson west 
And with it the hope of the blessed Guest. 


And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray: 
Why is it, Lord, that your feet delay? 

Did you forget that this was the day?” 

Then soft in the silence a Voice he heard: 
Lift up your heart, for I kept my word. 

Three times I came to your friendly door; 
hree times my shadow was on your floor. 

I was the beggar with bruiséd feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless street.” 





YOUR WORK IS YOUR BEST. 


REJOICE as you come to your rest that 
your work is your best. Religion and 
worship you will have, if you know life’s 
best support. You will come near your 
children. There will be space for the mind 
to air and feel itself and its unconscious 
powers again. But as this comes, you are 
aware that your work is your best—the best 
you do or have done. It is in that steady, 
hard, toilsome grind that you have gained 
your sturdiest strength. It has stiffened 
your character, braced your will, quickened 
your mind, widened your life and made 
you each day that you did your task well 
more strong and patient and tolerant, more 
quiet-minded. 

This is true whatever your work— 
whether a mother working at home, doing 
alone all’ that is done to make a house a 
home, or a father bent to the hardest of 
hard work, that crowds the very soul, or 
if you toil apart and alone. Still, the work 
is best, better than rest or any joys. Out 
of it you have grown, as trees grow out of 
the earth to battle above with all the four 
winds. 

Rejoice that this is so, and when you 
yearn for more of wealth remember, and 
be stronger to remember, that if you had 
it, it would take you from the work that 
has best made the best of you. 


cinco cacao 


HIS CALL TO PREACH. 


ee carpenter set up his ladder against 
the house, and prepared to make the 
modest repairs which the church trustees 
had ordered upon the rented cottage which 
served as a parsonage for the new minister. 
To the minister’s small boy the occasion 
was one of importance and delight. He 
played round the foot of the ladder, and 
plied the carpenter with questions. What 
was this tool for, and how did he use that 
one. Would that saw cut a man’s leg off, 
and all the other foolish questions which a 
boy with intellectual curiosity will ask of 
any man who is willing to listen. The car- 
penter was a kindly man and answered the 
boy’s inquiries, and now and then asked a 
question of his own 

“What’s your father’s business, sonny? ” 
he inquired. 

“He’s a minister,” said the little lad. 

“Well, now, that’s fine, ain’t it?” said 
the carpenter. “ Just to think of living to 
do good; telling people how to do right, 
and sort of helping them to do it! Noth- 
ing in the world could be so fine as that!* 

The boy looked up, a little surprised at 
the warmth of the carpenter’s word. To 
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him it seemed a much finer thing to be a 
carpenter, climbing tall ladders and work- 
ing with sharp and shiny tools. The man, 
with his foot on the ladder, went on: 

“Yes, sir, that’s the very finest thing that 
can be. Now being a carpenter’s a great 
thing. Jesus was a carpenter, and if a man 
can’t preach, why, there isn’t anything 
better than to be a carpenter. But to be a 
minister, and just to live to help people to 
be good, why, nothing in the world could 
be so fine as that!” 

The words made a deep impression on the 
boy. He received them as from one of 
high authority, a man who could erect tall 
ladders, and could climb up on houses, and 
could make things out of wood. Not for a 
moment did he doubt that to be a carpenter 
was one of the best things in the world, and 
to have so great a man speak so of his 
father’s profession set him to thinking. 

This small boy had been born into the 
home of a home missionary, and had spent 
his few years in moving from one small 
parish to another. He had not failed to 
honor his father, nor to count him the 
greatest and best man in the world, but his 
father’s profession on the one hand had 
been the simply natural thing, and on the 
other had represented certain restrictions 
and hardships for the boy. The word of 
the carpenter gave him a new reverence for 
his father’s profession, and that which is 
represented. 

Years passed, and the young man saw 
things in a different perspective. Yet all 
through his college course, as he thought of 
his own life-work, the words that he had 
heard in boyhood came back to him, and 
ever with a profounder sense of their truth. 

One day he stood before a council of 
ministers to be ordained to the ministry, 
and was asked to relate his Christian ex- 
perience. 

He told of the home influences, and the 
early life of piety and of aspiration, of his 
father’s hopes and his mother’s prayers, 
and then told the incident as here related. 
Said he: 

“T do not know how it will seem to you, 
or whether I can make you understand just 
how that word impressed me as a boy, nor 
how the feeling that it inspired recurred at 
intervals through the years. But I think 
no one incident has meant more to me. In 
a very true sense, I think I can say of it 
that that was my call to preach. It gave 
me a new measure of my father’s life, and 
that for which he wrought and sacrificed; 
and I have been unable to escape the con- 
viction that nothing could be so fine as 
that.”—Youth’s Companion. 
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A WORD TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS, 
A. H. FORMAN. 


Now is the time for every school director 
in this State to determine for himself an 
answer to the question, How can I best 
serve my school district for the next school 
year? And in considering an answer to 
this question, it would seem that the school 
directors’ thoughts ought to focus upon the 
right choice of teachers. The teacher is 
the most potent factor in education, 
School paraphernalia—such as text-books, 
pencils, blackboards, buildings—although 
important are only the shell of education. 
The soul of it is the teacher. The world’s 
great teachers had no meeting-houses, no 
text-books. The one Great Teacher taught 
the multitude as he stood beside the sea 
or on the hill-top. The teacher, school di- 
rectors, is the vital factor. 

In your choice of teachers it would seem 
best for you to determine an answer to 
another question, namely, What ought to 
be the basis of our choice? And in order 
to reach a rational answer to this question 
it would seem best for you to put aside every 
influence except the educational fitness and 
the character of the teacher. Let not ties 
of blood, the influence of ungrounded re- 
ports, the honeyed words of the unworthy, 
the fear of criticism—let not these things 
bear upon your choice; but over the altar 
of an honest heart and a clear brain judge, 
as best you can, whether that teacher is 
fitted by education, spirit and character to 
lead that child to a state of manly or of 
womanly usefulness. 

Yes, fitted by education. One may, we 
know, be graduated from a high school, a 
normal school, even a college and yet in the 
true sense of the word be uneducated—un- 
educated in common sense, in living truth. 
Much of our education is in the symbols 
of things. Such an education lacks unity, 
purpose. A pile of lumber is not a house, 
yet the carpenter may purpose to make it 
so; a pile of knowledge is not an education, 
yet the possessor of it may purpose to make 
it so. Again, we know that the worth-while 
things in this world are the invisible things. 
Purpose is invisible. It has neither length 
nor breadth nor thickness. We cannot 
calculate its value as we do horses and 
land. Purpose, the invisible, the mother of 
progress. In your choice of teachers, 
school directors, choose those educated in 
purpose. 

And fitted by spirit. ; 
purpose without spirit. But the question 
is, What kind of spirit? Let it be the 
spirit of good-will, of helpfulness, of force, 
of courage, of a high sense of honor. And 


There can be no 
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these things are invisible. Neither the 
teacher’s provisional certificate nor diploma 
can give you real evidence of these things. 
These graces of Divinity, invisible, inaud- 
ible, intangible, are the generators of true 
manhood and womanhood. Without them 
a teacher wastes child life. 

Lastly, fitted by character. Character is 
the effect of a persistent worthy purpose. 
Character is dynamic. It is a constructive 
force. It is not the physical body, but the 
physical body working strong to do the will 
of an intelligent spirit—a spirit gripped by 
faith in man and his destiny. The man 
who uses neither tobacco nor profane lan- 
guage is not necessarily a useful man, a 
man of strong character. Character is the 
persistent soul working through the physi- 
cal man as its instrument. So the teacher 
you choose—let him or her stand for some- 
thing strong and sweet that will, in the 
nature of human life and destiny, direct the 
child into paths of true usefulness. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL A SCHOOL. 
REV. CLIFFORD G. TWOMBLY. 


i ge is one deeper sense in which 
Elijah could have used the words. 
“Behold! thy son liveth.” The story of 
Nicodemus suggests what that deeper sense 
is. “Entrance into the Kingdom of God,” 
said Christ to Nicodemus, “is the all-im- 
portant thing, that a man may truly live ”— 
in this deeper sense. To have one’s son 
live before God, then, is an even greater 
thing than to have him live physically. If 
the son, in this story of Elijah, had lived 
to sin, what would have been the use of 
his living? It would have been better if 
he had died. If the son had lived to serve 
God, it would have been cause for grati- 
tude of the deepest kind. The thing which 
we desire above all others for our chil- 
dren—is it not ?—is their religious awaken- 
ing into real life with God. We had rather 
ave them live in God’s sight than have 
them have any amount of worldly success 
—though the worldly success often tempts 
and blinds us, and destroys real values—and 
any amount of worldly success without true 
life before God would be a failure. But we 
do not all realize how much that spiritual 
awakening and efficiency come through 
eir religious training. We realize what 
need there is of their mental training, and 
how their mental awakening and efficiency 
come through that training in the schools. 

¢ know how great emphasis is placed on 
their secular education, but we do not yet 
tealize what need there is of the same 





scientific training for their religious educa- 
tion. 

I. How shall this religious education be 
brought about, so that our sons and daugh- 
ters may be helped to live before God? 
Religious training and education, as you are 
all aware, is not given a place by the side 
of language, science, literature or art, in 
our public schools. Is that because it is 
less important? No! it is acknowledged 
on all sides, theoretically at least, to be 
more important. But the religious educa- 
tion of our children is, by the law, shut out 
of the schools in this country, where it is 
felt that every one must be left free to 
worship God in his own way. The Judicial 
Bench has decided against the teaching of 
religion or of the Bible in the schools, stat- 
ing that it is best that the priceless truths 
of the Christian Religion and the Bible 
should be taught in the home and in the 
institutions of the Church. How are the 
home and the Church, then, taking up their 
all-important task? Is it “with the same 
care, preparation and zeal which the school 
gives to the instruction that falls to its lot, 
or with less? How is it with the home? 
In how many of our homes is. systematic 
and careful instruction in the Christian Re- 
ligion and the Bible being given each week 
to young people up to the age of twenty- 
one? In our hurrying life and in our 
changed conditions, or with our own limited 
knowledge of the Bible perchance, it may 
not seem to be possible. I am not now 
discussing the question of the possibility 
of it, but simply asking what is the fact; 
and the fact is, that in very few homes of 
the present day is such instruction and 
education being given. Yet still it remains 
true that religious training and education is 
the most necessary and important educa- 
tion and training of all. What other 
agency, then is there to accomplish it? 

There is the Sunday School. And thus 
the importance of the Sunday School comes 
at once very clearly into view before us, 
and we see the position of great responsi- 
bility which it occupies. Horace Bushnell 
says: “ Sunday School work is the greatest 
work in the world, sometimes I think the 
only work.” Certainly it is the hope for 
the future of the Church, as well as its 
strength and wisdom. And any sane at- 
tempt on the part of the Sunday School 
to meet this responsibility ought surely to 
be able, it seems to me, to hope to claim 
the support and interest and gratitude of 
the parents and of the whole Church. But 
the Sunday School, in order to accomplish 
its task at all, with only one hour a week 
at its disposal for teaching, must have 
efficient methods. It must become a real 
school for the religious teaching and in- 
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struction of the young, and not merely a 
place of story-telling, or amusement, or 
detention of young people for an hour or so 
on Sunday afternoon. The public schools 
are organized and carried on, on scientific 
principles of efficiency, with a view to 
accomplish their best work. Educators and 
psychologists have spent unlimited time and 
thought upon their methods, and are con- 
stantly seeking to improve them. Ought 
not the same efficiency upon the same scien- 
tific lines to be aimed at, as far as condi- 
tions permit, in the Sunday School, in this 
supreme branch of education? And espe- 
cially since educators and _ psychologists 
have now begun to spend the same time 
and thought upon the Sunday School as 
upon the day school, and are giving us the 
benefit of their work here as there. It cer- 
tainly must be so if similar results are to 
be looked for. 

The interest of many a child to-day in 
the ordinary Sunday School—if not that of 
the majority of the children—is largely “a 
superficial interest determined entirely by 
secondary considerations” of whether the 
Sunday School is going to have entertain- 
ments or not, or badges, or prizes, or exhibi- 
tions where the children can appear in 
public; or by whether the scholar is going 
to have a pleasant time there or not, en- 
tirely apart from the consideration of how 
much of value he will learn there. More- 
over, children’s attitudes, we must admit, 
are often affected by the parents’ attitude. 
Some parents allow their children to stay 
away Sunday after Sunday from Sunday 
School as they would never allow them to 
stay away from the day school. If this is 
because of their lack of confidence in the 
Sunday School’s efficiency, they surely 
should be the first to welcome and second 
and support any attempt to make the Sun- 
day School more efficient. Other parents 
do not inquire whether their children’s 
lessons are learned or not, nor even what 
the lessons are about. Some even object to 
their children’s having any study or lessons 
at all to do in their religious training, as if 
any education worth the name in any line, 
could ever be accomplished without study. 
And so, I say, the Sunday School must be- 
come a real school if it is to do its work, 
and command the respect of the world in 
these days. Many of our Church Schools 
have waked up to this fact. Sunday School 
commissions are at work upon just this 
problem in the Church all over the country, 
and we ought to be glad and proud of the 
fact that our Episcopal Church is leading 
the way in the great movement, now well 
under way, which must mean much for the 
future. Our schools are already setting the 
standard of a finer and nobler and more 
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efficient religious education, and therefore 
of a more loyal and intelligent Christian 
discipleship and Church membership, than 
ever before, for the whole country. And 
we are making our own humble attempt in 
St. James’ Church School to do our part, 
and to keep our place in this great step of 
progress. 

Without disparaging the work of the 
Sunday School hitherto, and without mini- 
mizing all the good influence which has 
gone out from it from good Christian 
people who have taught there in the past, I 
want to point out to you, nevertheless, 
some disadvantages of the old style af Sun- 
day School and its methods, which we have 
found seriously hampering our work and 
progress, and which we are seeking to 
surmount. 

1. In the first place, let us consider the 
teaching system of the old school. Almost 
any good man or woman would do to teach 
a Sunday School class, and the same man 
or woman would often carry on a class 
from the time when it came out of the 
Infant School until it had graduated from 
often that any man or woman could hold a 
class so long. If this system prevailed in 
the nublic school, how efficient do you 
think it would be? And how long, do you 
think, you would send your boy or girl to 
such a school? Not long, I am sure. And 
this is one reason why people at large do 
not have more regard or respect for the 
Sunday School, because hitherto it has not 
been generally organized on approved 
methods of efficiency. 

How are we seeking to better this condi- 
tion of affairs? We are working upon the 
principle that the good Sunday School must 
demand of its teachers special and con- 
tinuous training and preparation for their 
work, as is the case in the day school; and 
so every teacher who teaches in St. James’ 
School is expected to attend the Teachers’ 
Bible and Training Class, which meets 
every week for an hour or more for this 
express purpose, to learn the lesson, and to 
learn how to teach it; and it is impossible 
for anyone to teach in our school without 
regular attendance at this class. Do you 
know of other schools where this is required 
of Sunday School teachers, and where the 
teachers are glad and willing to meet the 
requirement? Or of any school of the old 
kind where such a Bible class was made 
an absolute condition of a place on the 
teaching force of the school? Are you not 
glad that this is so in this school, for the 
sake of your children? , 

“But why do the classes in St. James 
School have a different teacher every year, 
and why are the teachers and _ class¢s 
changed so often?” it is sometimes ob- 
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jected, “It never used to be so when we 
were children.” They are not changed 
every year, for we do not deem that neces- 
sary. But they are changed every two or 


three years because we believe that the old 


system of a single teacher’s attempting to 
carry a single class from the kindergarten 
to college is not on the whole an efficient 
system. It may work in exceptional cases, 
and you may all know of such cases, but 
the teacher who can do this work with 
efficiency and success is a very exceptional 
one, and where the method works in one 
case, it will fail in ten. For we all know, 
if we stop to think of it, how some teachers 
the High School, though it was not really 
are far better fitted to. teach little children 
than older children, and that where they 
would do most excellent work with boys 
and girls of eight to ten years of age, they 
would not do good work at all with boys 
and girls of fourteen to sixteen years of 
age. Other teachers who would have no 
ability to teach little children, are especially 
efficient with young people, at the difficult 
ages of fourteen to sixteen. And other 
teachers still can do their best work with 
the oldest scholars. Moreover, some can 
teach girls where they would wholly fail 
with boys, and vice versa. Is it not mani- 
festly a mistake in the simple matter of 
efficiency to attempt to keep a teacher who 
has special ability with little children in the 
same class through all the years where her 
ability decreases as the class grows older, 
when she might always be doing her best 
work with classes of the ages where she is 
most efficient ? 

What we are trying to do in St. James’ 
Church School is to find out what teachers 
are especially fitted to the different ages, 
that, as the young peopile are promoted 
from class to class, they may have the 
teacher who is especially fitted for that par- 
ticular age and grade. Moreover it is 
better for children and young people, I 
believe, to have the different points of 
view and the friendship of three or four 
teachers during their-Sunday School career 
than it is to have the individual point of 
view of one teacher only. 
_ 2. In the second place, we come to what 
Is taught, i. @., to the lessons. The old 
style of lessons required either no work at 
all at home on the part of the scholar, or 
work that was lacking in interest and 
Vitality, because it required so little real 
study, or so little real thinking, on the part 
of the scholar. I never had a Sunday 
School home lesson in my life when I was 
a boy (was it not so with you?) that com- 
manded my genuine interest or respect. 
Only texts and passages to copy out of the 

ible in answer to questions that could be 





answered by anyone, that required no study 
or thought on my part, and that had no 
vital application to a boy’s life—at least so 
far as I could see. Some good memory 
work was done, and that was perhaps the 
best thing in the old method of Sunday 
School instruction, and we would keep that 
to-day, but I fear there was comparatively 
little even of that. The Catechism was 
learned, and possibly the Sundays of the 
Christian Year, and the Books of the Bible; 
but with that exception, the teacher did all 
of the work! That was, and is, the fault 
of the old system; and when the scholars 
came to school, again the teacher did prac- 
tically all of the work, and spent the hour 
in talking. 

But the lecture or story-telling system by 
itself, even at its best, is not the way to 
teach young boys or girls from eight years 
up to twenty-one most effectively. It has 
its place, of course, but when you think of 
trying to teach geography, or history, or 
English literature, to our young people in 
the schools by simply lecturing to them 
once a week without even requiring them to 
take notes, or to read anything for them- 
selves, or to do any studying or work for 
themselves beyond that, but only to listen, 
you see how inadequate the method is! 
What sort of an education in English, his- 
tory, mathematics, or science, would your 
children receive, and how much would they 
remember, if they did not have to read, or 
write, or learn anything for themselves? 
What sort of a religious education in the 
Bible, in its geography, or history, or litera- 
ture, or moral philosophy, or ethics and 
morals, will they receive under the same 
system? 

The point is this: If no efficient progress 
can be made in any other line of education 
without the student co-operating and doing 
his share of the work, neither can it in the 
most important line of religious education. 
Everyone must study in order truly to learn 
for himself. There is no other way. And 
so, we are seeking to make our Sunday 
School more of a genuine school, as the 
only method by which we can hope to meet 
the great responsibility which rests upon 
us—which the State and the Church and 
the Home have really placed upon us. The 
one most common objection to this new 
system in the Sunday School on the part of 
the parents, as well as on the part of the 
scholars, is that it requires a certain amount 
of work at home every week, though not 
at all an excessive amount. Some say, 
“We do not want our children to do any 
more studying at home than they are now 
doing, or to have any more home lessons 
than they are now having. We never had, 
when we went to Sunday School, and we do 
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not believe it is necessary for our children 
now.” The only answer, it seems to me, 
that can be made to this objection, is the 
very simple one and the very evident and 
conclusive one which I have already stated: 
If young people do not do any studying in 
this line, how can they become educated in 
this line, any more than they can in any 
other without study? And the objection 
reduces itself simply to an objection, just 
so far, to a religious education. Would it 
not be wiser either to find additional time 
for this religious study too, or to apportion 
the time spent on the other home lessons so 
as to include this also? If all parents 
really regarded the religious education of 
their children as the most important thing 
on the face of the earth, they would make 
room for it. It is because they discount 
the value of their children’s study of the 
Christian Religion and the Bible, that they 
put other things which are important, but 
far less important, first. But far from ob- 
jecting to home lessons in the Bible for 
their children, wise parents will, I believe, 
welcome them with enthusiasm, provided 
always that the lessons are made worthy 
of their interest and respect. 

II. Knowledge of the Bible, the one chief 
text-book of a religious education, and the 
corner-stone of Christian learning, and of 
the Prayer Book, is altogether too uncom- 
mon; and yet it is not so much the lack of 
knowledge that is so lamentable, as it is the 
lack of help to godly living that that knowl- 
edge (if had) might bring. Of how much 
help, for example, are answers to questions 
from the Bible, such as these, especially 
when young people are taught to study 
them, and to work them out for themselves ? 

(a) Who was the first man of whom 
we have any record, to find the one true 
God that could make him a better man? 
How did he find him? How has he 
changed the world? What do you and I 
owe to him in our religious life? 

(b) Who once gave his life to God upon 
a mountain side, and how did it effect his 
life and that of his race? 

(c) What was the origin of Joseph’s 
dreams? Were they simply miraculous 
dreams, or could they be repeated in sub- 
stance to-day. 

(d) Is any experience similar to that of 
Moses and the burning bush possible to us? 
What would it mean to every boy and girl? 

(e) Where in the Bible is told the ex- 
perience of the man who found all kinds 
of life except the religious life a failure? 

(f) What is the subject of the Song of 
Solomon, and has it anything to teach us 
to-day about love and marriage? 

‘as What sort of house did Jesus live 
in when a boy? 


Can you describe it? 
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‘Christ’s life? 
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What does it teach you? Did they study 
the Bible there? Was it of any help to 
him in his after life? 

(h) What were four great crises in 
Do the same crises come to 
us? 

Questions like many of these, we have 
been studying in the Sunday School the last 
two years, and they could be duplicated 
many times over. 

And here is a fair estimate of the value 
of the Bible study apart even from the 
religious standpoint: “The Bible contains 
a body of history, poetry, and philosophy, 
the study of which has done more than any 
other single cause to modify the course and 
happiness of thinking men on the earth, and 
to color and direct the whole course of 
modern civilization. It is not too much to 
say that the books of the Old and New 
Testaments have exerted more influence on 
the course of human affairs among civilized 
nations than all other books put together. 
Their imprint is on most of the literature, 
the philosophy, the legislation, and the his- 
tory of the last seventeen hundred years.” 
(From “ A Layman’s Study of the English 
Bible.”) Do you not want your children 
to know the Bible’s value, and above all, 
the revelation of the present God and His 
will, contained there for us? Is not re- 
ligious education important? 

And now let me ask you, to bring out my 
point of the need of genuine Bible study 
and instruction, and of the too great lack 
of it in the Bible study of the past under 
the old system of lessons. How much do 
you know of the Bible to-day from your 
early Sunday School training? Did that 
training gain your respect? How far are 
you acquainted with the Bible’s helpful re- 
ligious experiences, such as that of Micah, 
for example, or of Jeremiah, or of the 
II Isaiah? How-necessary do you now find 
it to your daily life? How interesting to 
read? (Or, a better question still, to prove 
your interest.) How often do you read it? 
And if, by chance, you read it very seldom, 
or only as a duty, or fail to find it interest- 
ing, is not one reason, because you were 
never helped to do any real work with it in 
the Sunday School, and because you have 
gained so little inner knowledge of its 
treasures? Children and young people can 
be taught the Bible. I believe, in such a 
way that their interest in it will grow 
greater and greater. This is the aim 0 
our lessons, and of our lesson system in 
St. James’ Church School; at least, it 1s 
what we are working for. p 

The day of the old Sunday School is 
past. Boys and girls are differently traine 
in school to-day from what they were fifty 
years ago. They read different books; they 
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work according to more scientific and 
psychological methods. But the Sunday 
School has fallen far behind. It is better 
than it was fifty years ago, I believe, but 
it has failed to keep pace in its methods 
with the advance of recent years. “In- 
struments change,” says Mr. Roosevelt, 
“the men who fought in the Civil War 
fought shoulder to shoulder with muzzle- 
loading muskets. Our army to-day uses 
repeating rifles. It would be folly to de- 
cline to adopt new weapons because the 
old ones did well in the days of Grant and 
Lee.” The Sunday School must keep pace 
with the progress of the times, if it is to 
do its work. And this is why, I may say 
in passing, we have changed the name of 
St. James’ Sunday School to St. James’ 
Church School. This may, or may not be, 
a permanent change; but for this year at 
least it will represent to you the fact that 
the Sunday School at St. James’ Church 
is alive, and becoming a real school—that is 
seeking to do real work. It has a great 
opportunity and a great future before it— 
though how soon that future will come, de- 
pends upon how soon the school awakes to, 
and seizes, its opportunity, and parents are 
wise enough to give it their hearty sup- 
port. We are simply trying to put it upon 
such a scientific basis of efficiency that it 
will command the respect of its scholars, its 
parents, and of men at large, where now 
in many cases it has only their sufferance. 

And so, finally, let me tell you of two 

ways in which you parents may help us in 
this task which we have undertaken for 
your children—a task, I may remind you, 
which means much more time and labor on 
the teachers’ part than ever before, but time 
and labor which they are glad and willing 
to give, if by so doing they can help your 
sons and daughters to live before God. 
_ 1. You can help the School by respect- 
ing it, and by taking it seriously as a real 
factor in your children’s religious educa- 
tion, and by influencing them to take it seri- 
ously and to attend regularly. If you had 
a clerk who came to your office only every 
other day, or who came for four days and 
then stayed away for four days, would you 
keep him? Can you expect us to teach a 
boy anything, or to help him make any 
Progress in the business of his religious 
education, if he does not come to the school 
with regularity? Can he gain any interest 
in his lessons, or be a helpful factor in 
any class? 

2. And the second way in which you can 
help us is to be interested, and to show 
your interest, in your children’s lessons 
and in their reports. They will bring home 
questions sometimes, which they cannot 
answer by themselves. This is intentional; 
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it is to send them to you that you may talk 
over the questions with them, and become 
interested in their work, and know what 
your sons and daughters are being taught. 
We shall work under some difficulties, I 
know. We shall need time to adapt the 
lessons to the different ages, and can 
hardly expect full efficiency or success at 
once; but we shall work for your children’s 
good in the best way we know how, and we 
believe that our purpose will commend it- 
self to our thinking people. We ask you 
to help us in our effort to do something 
really worth while for your children. 


———$—$— 


ADVANTAGES. OF BEE KEEPING. 


8 ie keeping of bees is a valuable aid in 

the cultivation of fruit and seed crops. 
Insects which feed on nectar play an impor- 
tant part in the fertilization of flowers. 
Fertilization is effected in other ways, but 
the agency of insects is the more certain 
and efficacious and no other insect is com- 
parable with the honey bee in this respect. 
A strong hive contains 10,000 bees in Feb- 
ruary, 20,000 in March, 40,000 in April, and 
from 60,000 to 80,000 in May. It has been 
discovered by skillful observers that the 
average load of nectar carried to the hive 
by a bee is about 3/10 of a grain, so that 
the collection of one pound of nectar re- 
quires nearly 23,000 foraging excursions. 
By means of hives set on balances it has 
been found that the daily increase of weight 
in May averages 3.3 pounds. Occasionally 
more than 11 pounds is gained in one day, 
and when the amount consumed by the bees 
and the loss of weight by evaporation are 
considered, it appears probable that the 
average daily quantity of nectar collected is 
not less than 11 pounds, which would load 
250,000 bees. As a bee visits ten flowers 
on the average in collecting a single load 
some 2,500,000 flowers are visited in one 
day by the bees of a single hive. An ad- 
ditional large number of visits is required 
for the collection of pollen. These figures 
explain why many trees and plants bear 
small crops in the absenc e of bees. 

The bee is charged with various imagi- 
nary crimes. Its sting is formidable, but 
chiefly to the imprudent. It is accused of 
ravaging fruit, but its tongue is formed ex- 
clusively for the extraction of sweet juices 
and its mandibles are unable to pierce the 
skin of a fruit. Grapes have been taken 
intact from the interior of a hive in which 
they have been allowed to remain four days. 
A grape which had been smeared with 
honey was licked clean, but was not in- 
jured. The bees inserted their tongues in 
pinholes made in the skin of a grape and 
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extracted some of the juice, but they were 
unable to enlarge the holes. In some dis- 
tricts bees are menaced by insecticides in- 
tended for other insects. 


THE TEACHER’S OPPORTUNITY 
AND RESPONSIBILITY. 


PROF. J. L. M’BRIEN. 


W HILE Domsie Jamieson was _ the 

school-master in the good old coun- 
try place of Drumtochty they always had 
a student at the university. “Seven min- 
isters, four doctors, one professor and three 
civil service men had been sent out by the 
auld schule in Domsie’s time, besides many 
that ‘had given themselves to mercantile 
pursuits.’ ” 

Would that our teachers could get hold 
on their patrons and pupils like unto that 
Domsie Jamieson had upon old Drum- 
tochty. It would solve the problem of 
higher education for every Nebraska boy 
and Nebraska girl. “There was just a 
single ambition in those humble homes, to 
have one of its members at college, and if 
Domsie approved a lad, then his brothers 
and sisters would give their wages and the 
family would live on skimmilk and oat cake, 
to let him have his chance.” 

Hasten the day when there will be such 
a spirit of sacrifice by thousands of fathers 
and mothers in this great commonwealth, 
in both city and country, now negligent of 
their duty to their children in matters of 
education. For every child that comes in‘to 
this world has a right to an education. It 
is for the teacher to inspire this spirit of 
sacrifice. 

The reward of those teachers who strive 
for this ideal “is better than the merchan- 
dise of silver, and the gain thereof than fine 
gold.” It is the gratitude of patrons and 
the eulogy of pupils. When Domsie Jamie- 
son received that wonderful letter from his 
old pupil, Geordie Hoo, it read: “ Dear 
Mister Jamieson: The class honor lists are 
just out, and you will be pleased to know 
that I have got the medal both in the 
humanity and Greek.” There was some- 
thing in this letter about telling his mother 
and his gratitude to his old teacher, “ but 
Domsie heard no more. He tried to speak 
and could not for a rain of tears was on 
his hard old face.” 

When they carried the good news to 
Geordie’s mother, and met her at “the end 
of the house beside the brier bush,” Domsie 
tried to read the letter, but “between the 
shaking of his hands and his voice he 
could not.” “It’s nae use,” he cried, “he’s 
first in the humanity oot o’ a hundred and 
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seventy lads, first o’ them a’ and he’s the 
first in Greek, too; the like o’ this is hardly 
known, and it has na been seen in Drum- 
tochty since there was a schule. That’s the 
word he’s sent, and he bade me tell his 
mother without delay, and I am here as fast 
as my old feet could carry me.” 

“Marget was silent for the space of five 
seconds. She took the Dominie’s hand and 
said to him ‘Under God this was your 
doing, Maister Jamieson and for your re- 
ward ye’ll get naither silver nor gold, but 
ye hae a mither’s gratitude.” 

Eloquent tribute Thomas Jefferson paid 
his old Scotch professor, William Small: 
“He was the man who fixed the destinies of 
my life.” 

Garfield was attracted to Williams Col- 
lege by the fame of Mark Hopkins, who 
was then at the serene meridian of his 
great powers as a philosophic teacher. But 
in the fullness of time Garfield’s day of 
greatness came. Did he forget to pro- 
nounce a fitting eulogy on his old teacher? 
One of his first public acts after his in- 
auguration was to receive in the east room 
of the executive mansion at Washington 
the venerable educator and a delegation of 
Williams alumni, to whose address of con- 
gratulation he made a feeling response. 
“For a quarter of a century,” said Presi- 
dent Garfield, “ Doctor Hopkins has seemed 
to me a man apart from other men, stand- 
ing on an intellectual and moral mountain 
peak, embodying in himself much of the 
majesty of earth, and reflecting in his noble 
life something of the sunlight and glory of 
heaven.” 


Matchless, therefore, is the opportunity ° 


of the true teacher. Matchless also is the 
responsibility—Nebraska Teacher. 
———____—. 


‘ COMSTOCK’S WAR ON VICE. 


A SHORT time ago Anthony Comstock, 
the New York vice crusader and 
postal inspector, delivered the address at 
the Sunday services at the University of 
Pennsylvania before the largest crowd that 
has ever jammed its way into the audi- 
torium of Houston Hall for a Sunday ad- 
dress. He devoted a full hour to citing 
examples in his own career of the power 
of God in accomplishing great reforms. 
He engaged the interest of his hearers, and 
held their attention throughout the address. 
After the service hundreds flocked to the 
rostrum to shake his hand. A large num- 
ber of persons from outside the University 
were present. 

Mr. Comstock reviewed his own careef 
since the Civil War, throughout which he 
served, pointing out that his achievements 
reflected no particular credit on himself, as 
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he said he had been merely the instrument 
of a higher power. His narrative of the 
events of his career held his auditors’ atten- 
tion completely. He said: 

“T landed in New York city in 1867 with 
a capital of $3.45, without friends and with- 
out work. I walked the streets for a week, 
and finally God sent me employment as a 
porter in a mercantile firm. It was in this 
position that I discovered for the first time 
the gigantic proportions of a licentious and 
perfidous trade that was causing young men 
to fall like leaves before an autumn wind. 
I learned that there were thousands of men 
in New York engaged in distributing pic- 
tures and booklets of the most pernicious 
character. What was I to do about this 
curse of the youth of the nation? was the 
question which presented itself to me. 
In 1872 I took the first step in the sup- 
pression of this kind of literature in effect- 
ing the arrest of a circulator of it in New 
York. I had at first taken only an interest 
in the work, but I soon saw that it was 
my duty to God and the youth of the 
country to devote my entire thought and 
energy to this battle for the children of the 
nation. To illustrate to you that the object 
of this fight was no myth, it would take 
14 freight cars to carry away all the books 


and pictures that have been seized, and 58 


passenger cars to the 
arrested.” 

Mr. Comstock emphasized several times 
that his fight in New York is being waged 
for the “ children and youth of the nation.” 

“Do you realize,” he asked the students, 
“that I have suffered broken ribs and the 
injuries of brutal assaults entirely for you 
and the youth of the country? The 
thoughts and pictures that are stored up in 
the chamber of imagery of a youth, the 
things which invade the imagination when 
the mind is highly susceptible to impres- 
sion in its early stages, are the thoughts 
and pictures most difficult to dispel. It is 
for this reason that I have suffered the 
abuse and malignant excoriation that have 
been showered upon me from all quarters. 
My constituency is more worthy of sacrifice 
than any other in society. 

“This poor clerk,” he said, referring to 
himself, “was maligned by the people and 
the press generally, and it was suggested 
to him that he would have plenty to do in 
a certain section of the city, the character 
of which was well known, if he sought to 
suppress all vice. He took their sugges- 
tion, and on one Saturday night caused 
seven arrests. I want you to see the 
master hand of God in the work which that 
poor clerk, fraught with burdens and con- 
fronted with obstacles, was able to ac- 
complish. 


carry persons 
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“In 1873 I learned that a large number 
of men were engaged in a regular and well 
organized business of supplying boys and 
girls in schools and seminaries with vicious 
literature. I soon saw the futility of any 
measure that I might take against them, 
owing to the absence of a law by which they 
could be brought to justice. I accordingly 
set to work to secure the needed legislation. 
The problem seemed too great for a poor 
clerk without money or friends, but I knew 
God would not desert such a cause and I 
began to put into practice the teachings of 
my sacred mother to pray earnestly and 
then put myself in the way of realizing the 
ends sought. 

“Morris K. Jesup was the first man to 
come to my aid, and he was soon followed 
by William B. Dodge and Samuel Colgate. 
The bill was drafted and after a year spent 
in work and prayer, it was passed. Was it 
Anthony Comstock who accomplished that? 
No! No! He was just a poor boy carry- 
ing out the teachings of his sacred mother. 
It was the power of God working through 
me merely as an instrument that accom- 
plished the wonderful results. 

“With the new law a new office was 
created, and I was appointed to fill that 
office. Can you not see the great power of 
the Almighty in the culmination of my 
efforts? I was sent back to New York as 
special agent of the Postoffice Department, 
although only a year before I had left the 
city denounced as a person who was at- 
tempting to prevent the exercise of the 
freedom of the press. I refused to take 
the salary which was offered me and have 
never received any recompense for my ser- 
vices since. I knew and I told the mem- 
bers of the congressional committee, who 
insisted that I accept a salary, that if a 
salary were attached to the position it would 
become something for politicians to 
scramble for, so that eventually I would be 
thrown out and some one else substituted, 
who would not seek to accomplish the pur- 
poses of the law creating it. I prophesied 
at the time, and my words have been 
proved correct, that the politicians would 
not disturb me so long as the position 
offered no pecuniary inducement. 

“Tn 1876 another concrete example of the 
efficacy of God’s power was ‘furnished, 
when the movement to have the ‘ Comstock 
laws,’ as they came to be known, repealed 
on the ground that they were an infringe- 
ment of personal rights. A convention of 
the Liberals of the Nation, as they were 
called, was held in this city. Their leader, 
the great American blasphemer, whose 
name [| will not mention in church, was one 
of the most flagrant distributers of vile 
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and pernicious literature. He had been 
arrested before on this charge. 

“The methods adopted by my enemies at 
this time were the most dastardly and 
criminal, and it was only through the kind 
and watchful hand of God that I and my 
family were not all killed. Smallpox scabs 
and infernal machines were sent to my 
home, and I was the object of assaults on 
the street. The man whom I have de- 
scribed as the great American blasphemer 
spat in my face and then struck me over the 
head with a cane, which broke in two from 
the blow. Incidentally, in passing he sank 
to the ground. A pugilist, whom I had had 
arrested, assaulted me in Central Park, but 
God directed my right hand to a spot be- 
tween his eyes, and he sank to the street.” 

These last words from the large and 
compactly built reformer, brought roars of 
laughter, especially from the students. 

Mr. Comstock said of the defeat in Con- 
gress of the persons attempting to secure 
the repeal of the Comstock laws: 

“This poor, helpless young man won the 
battle through God.” 


THE STATE MUSEUM. 
6 Bae ory is an institution at the State Cap- 


itol that has been established exclu- 
sively for the public, and for the benefit of 
every citizen in the commonwealth. It is the 
State Museum at Harrisburg, where a col- 
lection is being made of every kind of 
mineral, animal, bird, insect, flower, speci- 
men of tree, and historical relic from each 
county of the state. Every county should 
be well represented in this institution, which 
is laying a foundation invaluable for future 
years. The purpose of the various divisions 
of the museum is as follows: 

Division of Zoology.—Where can be seen 
the animals in their respective haunts and 
natural surroundings; many valuable fea- 
tures for the agriculturalist, where infor- 
mation may be obtained in reference to the 
birds, insects and animals of the locality 
that are helpful or destructive to crops. 

Division of Geology.—Since Pennsylvania 
is rich in minerals, there should be placed 
before the people of the commonwealth one 
of the best state mineral exhibits found in 
the Union. This should include mineralogy, 
paleontology and industrial geology. Each 
county should be well represented by its 
respective minerals, the coals, irons, oils, 
clays, glass sands, building stones, etc., with 
maps and charts showing where located. 
The educational and industrial should be 
closely allied to be of use to the common- 
wealth. There should be maps, charts and 
fossils of the geological era, portraying the 
earliest formations known, including the 





glacial period, upheavals, mountain and 
valley making, rivers and lakes of the state, 
with relief maps and models showing strata 
formations, etc. 

A Division of Botany with specimens 
helpful in learning the different species of 
trees, their uses and their woods; the care 
of forest preserves, as well as the flowers 
and plants used for beautifying or for their 
chemical and medicinal qualities. Many 
fossil plants of the coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania are on exhibition at the Museum. 
With the realization of the Capitol Park 
extension, it would be pleasing to see every 
tree, shrub and flower native in the state 
planted and labeled, as far as practicable, 
within its grounds. 

A Division of Archeology.—Pennsyl- 
vania should be well known by a collection 
from the contents of the mounds that have 
been unearthed, which tells of an early 
people inhabiting the state, antedating the 
American Indian. These implements of 
history, arts and crafts should be gathered 
at the Museum, that our present and future 
generations could have a more definite 
knowledge of these early peoples. 

Following this, the American Indian col- 
lection should be arranged and preserved. 
There are several good collections in the 
state, now obtainable, and in a few years 
these may be scattered and lost. They 
should be arranged to show their manner 
of living; arts and crafts in war and peace; 
monuments; implements; inscriptions; 
relics; dwellings; clothing and food ob- 
tained from their surroundings, each prop- 
erly shown in its relation to the other. 
Maps of their paths over the state; origin 
and meaning of the many Indian names of 
cities and towns, rivers, etc., throughout 
the state. Then follow with the customs 
and arts of the early European settlers, and 
the implements of their arts, crafts, etc. 
This influence was the nucleus around 
which the moulding of our early history of 
the state was formed. The early publica- 
tions, German pie plates, and the hand 
printing should also be shown. 

There are historic relics of war and 
peace in which the state is very rich. Many 
good collections are scattered throughout 
the state, and should find a home in the 
Museum. There are also many unmarked 
historical spots in each county of the state 
which should not be neglected. Either the 
state or historical society of each country, 
should see that these are authentically and 
intelligently labeled, even if only with 2 
small bronze tablet on a boulder, so that 
they may not be lost to posterity. J 

Useful and Fine Arts.—Pennsylvania 
from its earliest times has produced articles 
from the looms, print shops and the forge. 
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The Museum wishes to make a fine collec- 
tion of the articles, including those of ex- 
quisite make of the present day. These will 
include printing, book-binding and photog- 
raphy; textiles in cotton, wool, silk and 
linen; pottery, glass, terra cotta, porcelain, 
mosaics, ceramics and glazing. Articles of 
metals, bronze, leather and wood. All of 
these articles to be of Pennsylavania make 
only. 

Then are many persons in every county 
having relics pertaining to Pennsylvania 
which they wish to preserve for posterity ; 
there is no more fitting place to preserve 
and display these to the public than at the 
State Museum at Harrisburg, where they 
will be well cared for and displayed. The 
Museum will be glad to receive any such 
material, either permanently or as a loan, in 
the following subjects: flora, fauna, min- 
erals, geology, archeology, arts and _ his- 
tory. These should be well labeled, with 
the name of the specimen, location or any 
brief historical incident connected with it; 
the name and address of the donor should 
also accompany it. Address State Museum, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





THE OLD GATEKEEPER. 
BY CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS. 


[? was 5:30 P. M., and the station was 
crowded with people hurrying home 
from town. Little Bill and his father were 
among them. The gate was thrown open 
and the throng moved forward with a rush. 

“Show your tickets!” said the old gate- 
keeper, looking calmly over his glasses at 
the struggling mob. 

“Confounded nuisance, that! We know 
our business quite as well as he,” muttered 
a nervous, perspiring little bank clerk.” 

“T don’t have to show mine, do I? My 
hands are full of bundles, and I can’t get 
at my purse,” whined an unhappy old lady, 
“loaded to the guards” with paper parcels. 

“Them’s my orders,” the gatekeeper 
answered, pitiless as Cerberus. 

“Let me through, Cap, I forgot-to buy 
my ticket, and don’t want to go back,” 
whispered a dapper young  stock-broker, 
with a seductive smile. 

“They’s plenty of time yet!” replied the 
old watchdog, incapable of disobedience to 
orders, 

The stock-broker said a bad word, under 
his breath; and angry denunciations were 
heard on every side as the trevelers put 
down their gripsacks, telescopes, and suit 
cases, to dive frantically into every pocket 
but the right one for their paper passports. 

Not a shadow of emotion passed across 
the grim face of the old gatekeeper, as, 





with a maddening deliberation, he scrutin- 
ized every ticket, shouting aloud in a cold, 
monotonous voice, “ Big Four—track No. 
1.” “L-and N.—track No. 3.” “Q. and 
C.—track No. 5.” “Show your tickets.” 
“One at a time.” “Don’t push!” 

The three great engines panted on the 
rails. The baggage cars went rumbling 
up and down the platform. The newsboys 
cried the latest editions of the papers. The 
crowd leaked through the narrow gate. 
Successors followed in their wake. The 
stream of criticism and complaint was kept 
flowing by the new arrivals. 

“You don’t seem to be very popular with 
the crowd,” said Little Bill’s father. 

“What do you suppose I care for the 
crowd? I make a pint to stand solid with 
the Depot Boss. He put me here, and I 
report to him, not them. Show your tick- 
ets. Big.Four, track No. 1. Don’t push. 
One at a time.” 

This answer, made in that same loud, 
clear, unemotional and monotonous voice, 
fell unnoticed on the ears of many in that 
hurrying throng; but Little Bill’s father 
caught a note of significance in the words, 
and looked instinctively down at the child- 
ish face at his side. The boy looked up 
from his low level (where it seemed to his 
father impossible to find a breath of air, 
so tightly was he wedged in between the 
stomachs of big, fat men), with a bright, 
responsive smile. 

After the two companions had put their 
satchels in the racks, opened the window, 
and spread themselves comfortably in the 
seat, the father, wondering whether the 
child had really seen the point, inquired, 
“Did you hear what the old gatekeeper 
said?” 

“Yes, sir,” the boy replied. 

“ What was it?” 

“He said he didn’t care for the crowd, 
but wanted to stand solid with his boss.” 

“What did you think of it?” 

“T thought it was O. K.” 

“You didn’t happen to see a little sermon 
in it, did you?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“ What was the point?” 

“Well, there’s some One put us here!” 

“Umph! Yes, and it’s a good deal more 
important for us to stand solid with Him 
than to win the applause of the crowd, eh?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How does it strike you?” 

“T reckon he hit the mark.” 

“T reckon he did! I’m not saying any- 
thing against popularity and applause; but 
while the voice of the people is sometimes 
the voice of God, it’s sometimes the bellow 
of a calf that has felt the gad! You just 
remember to stand solid with the One who 
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put you at the gate! Which will you have, 


—an apple or a peach? 
“Tf it’s all the same, I’ll take both! ”— 
Sunday School Times. 


LINCOLN’S OWN COMMENT. 
BY SILAS W. BURT. 


T was the face [that of Lincoln] that, in 
very line, told the story of anxiety and 
weariness. The drooping eye-lids, look- 
ing almost swollen; the dark bags beneath 
the eyes; the deep marks about the large 
and expressive mouth; the flaccid muscles 
of the jaws, were all so majestically pitiful 
that I could almost have fallen on my knees 
and begged pardon for my part in the cruel 
presumption and impudence that had thus 
invaded his repose. As we were severally 
introduced the President shook hands with 
us, and then took his seat in a hair-cloth- 
covered sofa beside the major, while we 
others sat on chairs in front of him. Col. 
Van Buren, in fitting words, conveyed the 
message from Governor Seymour, asking 
the president in Governor Seymour’s name 
to pay no attention to newspaper state- 
ments as to the governor’s unfriendliness, 
and assured the President of the gover- 
nor’s fixed intention to fulfill any consti- 
tutional call upon him for funds to support 
the government. The President replied that 
he had attached no importance to the ru- 
mors referred to, and that he needed no 
formal assurances that the governor would 
do all in his power to aid him. 

The merely formal talk being over, some- 
thing was said about the critical condition 
of military matters, and the President ob- 
served that he had no fear about the safety 
of Washington, and was certain that the 
attempted invasion of the Northern states 
would be arrested. He said the latest in- 
telligence from the army of the Potomac 
was favorable, but gave no details, and it 
was not until the next day that we learned 
that General Meade had succeeded General 
Hooker. 

A little pause in the conversation ensued. 
The gaunt figure of the President had grad- 
ually slid lower on the slippery sofa, the 
loose slippers half fallen from his feet, 
while the drowsy eyelids had almost closed 
over his eyes, and his jaded features had 
relaxed. I repeat that I never think of 
this noble man’s personality without recall- 
ing him at that moment of supreme danger 
to the republic and without seeing again 
the sad, worn countenance of the man who 
bore with such courage and patience his 
heavy burdens. 

Deeply moved by the President’s evident 
fatigue, and by his cordial treatment of us 
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in spite of our presumptuous call, Colonel - 


Van Buren and I were about rising to make 
our adieux when, to our dismay, the major 


slapped the President on his knee and said: 


“Mr. President, tell us one of your good 
stories.” 

If the floor had opened and dropped me 
out of sight, I should have been happy. 

The President drew himself up, and turn- 
ing his back as far as possible upon the 
major, with great dignity addressed the rest 
of us, saying: “I believe I have the popular 
reputation of being a story-teller, but I do 
not deserve the name in its general sense, 
for it is not the story itself, but its pur- 
pose, or effect, that interests me. I often 
avoid a long and useless discussion by 
others or a laborious explanation on my 
part by a short story that illustrates my 
point of view. So, too, the sharpness of a 
refusal or the edge of a rebuke may be 
blunted by an appropriate story, so as to 
save wounded feeling and yet serve the pur- 
pose. No, I am not simply a story-teller, 
but story-telling as an emollient saves me 
much friction and distress.” These are al- 
most his exact words, of which I made a 
record that very night. 

When the President finished, we arose 
and made our salutations and withdrew, our 
last view of our great leader being of a 
countenance gracious, but inexpressibly sad. 

I have told this adventure to many 
friends, some of whom have asked why I 
did not publish it. For many years I was 
loth to make a public statement of even 
unconsenting presence at such treatment of 
one whom the nation recognizes as ranking 
as high as Washington in our political his- 
tory and venerates as a martyr. But I 
have been persuaded that this explanation 
by our beloved President of the great solace 
he derived from his story-telling should 
now be generally known.—The Century. 


TWO EPITAPHS. 


i ke estimate of a man’s life, after he 

has passed away, is based not upon his 
creed, but upon the life he has lived, the 
work he has done. There are two remark- 
able epitaphs to be seen in England. Near 
the village of Leamington, Warwickshire, 
in a small country churchyard, connected 
with a beautiful ivy-covered church, may 
be found a stone on which is this inscrip- 
tion: 

Here lies a miser who lived for himself 

And cared for nothing but gathering pelf. 

Now, where he is, or how he fares, 

Nobody knows and nobody cares. 

How little this man’s neighbors cared for 
his creed, and how much impressed they 
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were with his selfish life, this epitaph shows. 

The other epitaph is in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London. Among the many monu- 
ments to England’s heroic dead which this 
building holds is one which at once arrests 
attention by its simplicity and beauty. It 
is a plain sarcophagus on which rests a 
recumbent statue of noble presence. Be- 
neath the figure are these words: 

Sacred to the memory of 
General Charles George Gordon, 

who at all times and everywhere gave 
his strength to the weak, his substance to 
the poor, his sympathy to the suffering, his 

“heart to God. 

Was there ever a more beautiful and sig- 
nificant epitaph? Not a word as to this 
man’s creed, but what volumes as to his 
life! Not by the faith we profess, but by 
the deeds we do; not by what we have 
achieved for ourselves, but by what we 
have done for others shall we be judged by 
those who come after us.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 





FOR MUSIC LOVERS. 


_ oe is an interesting feature for 

lovers of music, in the State Museum 
at Harrisburg, in the form of a free loan 
collection of lantern slides that will be sent 
to any part of the State for educational 
purposes. These slides illustrate the music 
of various periods; evolution of musical in- 
struments; collections portraying musicians, 
their homes, their achievements, and illus- 
trations of their works. In the evolution 
of musical instruments, are those of the 
piano; first the crude bow with one string, 
then three strings, the harp and finally the 
piano. There is also a development of the 
organ; the wind instruments, percussion 
and mechanical instruments. ‘“ Monuments 
to Music,” include Wagner’s Theatre, the 
Paris Opera House, and others. Many 
slides are on hand from which sets can 
be made to illustrate Songs, as the follow- 
ing on “ America.” 


- My country ’tis of thee, 
(A_ beautiful country landscape, with 
broad fields and farm homes.) 
» Sweet land of Liberty, 
f thee I sing. 
(Statue of Liberty in N. Y. Harbor.) 
. nd where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims’ pride, 
(Bunker Hill Monument.) 
- From every mountain side, 
Let Freedom ring. 
(Homes in a sheltered valley, below 
towering mountains. ) 
My native country, thee, 
(A_ Southern river, with beautiful 
woodland banks and reflections.) 
. Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love. 





(French’s famous statue of the 
“Minute Man,” on the old battle-field, 
Concord, Mass.) 

I love thy rocks and rills, 
Thy woods and templed hills, 

(Rugged, rocky hillside, with brook 
and waterfall.) 

My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 

(Glimpses of immensely high cliffs 

in the Rockies, above beautiful valley.) 
Let music swell the breeze, 

(The old Liberty Bell, in Indepen- 
dence Hall.) 

And ring from all the trees 
Sweet Freedom’s song. 

(A forest road among the Cascade 
Mountains, Ore.) 

Let mortal tongues awake, 
Let all that breathe partake, 

(View from West Point Parade 

Ground up the Hudson River.) 
Let rocks their silence break, 
The sound prolong. 

(In Yosemite Valley, with mountains 

on either side reflected in river.) 
Our father’s God, to thee, 

(Home of Washington, at Mount 
Vernon. ) 

Author of liberty, 
To thee we sing. 

(Interior of a beautiful church, with 
stained glass windows.) 

Long may our land be bright 

With Freedom’s holy light; 
(The Capitol at Washington.) 

Protect us by Thy might, 

Great God, our King! 

(A wonderfully fine view of a 
thoroughly typical American crowd of 
people—all ages, many social conditions 
—a reminder of our essential unity of 
spirit. ) 

17. The American Flag. 


PLEA FOR NEGRO EDUCATION. 


IN his address to the trustees of Hampton 
School, Virginia, President Taft makes a 
strong plea for needed financial assistance 
for great schools like Hampton and 
Tuskegee, and their offspring. He says: 

“T am not a millionaire, and I have never 
had the feeling of one, but sometimes one’s 
imagination takes life and you wonder 
what you would do if you had an income 
of $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 a year and had 
the ordinary feelings of a man who wished 
to help his fellow men. It seems to me 
that one would like first to find those things 
to which he could be certain he might give 
his money and get a return of good to 
human kind, and in looking about I am 
very sure that he could not find a place in 
which he could, for the benefit of human 
kind, invest his money with more certainty 
of returns than in Hampton Institute. 

“T think it does not speak quite well for 
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all the gentlemen who are contributing 
generously to various causes that the head 
of an institution like Hampton, which is 
the beginning of a great movement to 
solve the race question in this country, 
should be obliged to go about seeking $100,- 
000 a year and take a burden on himself 
that nobody appreciates until he has had to 
get the money in this way. One hundred 
thousand dollars a year is the income on a 
certain number of millions, and Hampton 
ought to have had these millions long ago 
in order that the head of the institution, 
and it is the same with Tuskegee as with 
Hampton, may not waste his life in raising 
the money, but may devote his attention to 
the good which he can do in carrying on 
such a school and making it more efficient. 

“Hampton has done more than merely 
solve the race question in the proper way. 
It furnished to the American educator a 
type of school that is now spreading 
throughout the country. General Arm- 
strong was the first one to put into practical 
operation an industrial school that did the 
work that these schools were intended to 
do. It does seem strange, and it certainly 
is interesting, that it required the solution 
of the problem of the education of the 
negro to present to the white educators 
the best methods of educating the whites. 
One of the dangers that we are likely to 
fall into in the North in the education of 
the negro is to forget the necessity, the 
very great necessity, for a similar educa- 
tion for the whites in the South. 

“Education is the solution of the race 
question when it is directed toward giving 
the negro a self-respect and a belief in the 
dignity of labor and in the necessity for his 
making himself a valuable member of the 
community in order that the white man 
may then give him what is his due. When 
a man is a valuable member of a com- 
munity as a laborer, as a skilled laborer, 
and one who builds up the industries of the 
community, then he will get all the rights 
that are coming to him. 

“T do not like to go into politics, or to 
discuss the fact, but I do believe that the 
present situation in the South is one full 
of hope for the solution of the negro ques- 
tion, because politics is largely out of it, 
and now the Southern white man and 
Northern white man and the Southern 
negro and the Northern negro are all unit- 
ing in this movement to teach the 10,000,000 
negroes how to support themselves, how to 
support the community in which they live, 
and when their value in the community is 
demonstrated, as it is being demonstrated, 
the race question will have its solution. 
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“No one can read the lectures that 
Booker T. Washington has delivered to his 
own people without realizing that he is one 
of the greatest men of this century, and 
that he dares to tell them the truth in order 
that they may begin to build up their lives 
on a sure foundation.” 


STUDENT WORK IN PITTSBURGH. 


THE work in the engineering industries 
of the Pittsburgh district is conducted 
under actual commercial conditions and 
covers four terms of three months each, 
distributed through the middle of the stu- 
dent’s course at the University. Its pur- 
pose is to give the student of engineering 
an understanding of the conditions and 
methods of the practical side of the pro- 
fession which he expects to follow after 
graduation. This can only be obtained by 
actual contact with the engineering indus- 
tries, and should be acquired at the earliest 
possible date. The student works side by 
side with other employees, and gets an in- 
sight into labor conditions. He has the 
opportunity to observe in detail the methods 
of carrying on engineering work and the 
conduct of business from the productive 
standpoint, and learns much of value in his 
formative years which cannot be had from 
either his professors or books. While the 
University has made special arrangements 
with a number of local concerns for the 
benefit of its engineering students, and will 
co-operate with the management of these 
concerns in every way possible, yet the 
student will be considered as a direct em- 
ployee of the concern. He will serve as 
a regular employee for six regulation 
working days each week for which he will 
receive the regular wages of a student ap- 
prentice, and shall be expected to observe 
strictly the rules and regulations of the 
company, and -shall work under existing 
labor laws and conditions, including those 
pertaining to liability for accident. This 
industrial practice will be arranged so that 
he will have an opportunity, as far as 
practicable, to engage in work pertaining 
to any phase of engineering in which he 
may be particularly interested. The stu- 
dent will report to the proper instructor at 
the University one evening each alternate 
week for discussion of the work being 
done; and at the end of the term he will 
receive twenty credits when a written re 
port of his work and observations during 
the term has been received and accepted by 
the instructor in charge. 
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THE SCHOOL PLANT. 


See public school buildings are at this 

time being put to a wider use and are 
more nearly fulfilling the mission for which 
they are properly intended than ever before 
in the history of education in the cities of 
the states and in the state at large. 

The mere teaching of thousands of 
classes in Philadelphia with more than 150,- 
000 pupils during the day, is now only a 
portion of the activity centered in their 
schoolhouses. The buildings are now be- 
ing used for night schools, civic lec- 
tures, social centers, neighborhood houses, 
play centers and various other purposes 
which only a few years ago were consid- 
ered almost a desecration of the school 
premises. The latest report shows that 
there are 5,335 young men and women en- 
rolled in the night high schools of the city, 
while the number in regular attendance at 
the elementary evening schools reaches ap- 
proximately 20,000 more. 

The Home and School League is now 
maintaining ten social centers at night in 
different school buildings of the city at 
which important activities of various kinds 
are carried on for the good of the entire 
community. The Board of Education has 
instituted a series of illustrated lectures on 
civic activities in schools in various parts of 
the city for the further instruction of the 
adults and the foreign element. Individual 
schools, notably the Central Manual Train- 
ing High School, have made arrangements 
for the delivery of monthly lecture courses 
by members of their faculties. All these 
and other activities point to the much de- 
sired wider use of the school plant so 
greatly urged by modern educators, and 
which seems now to be taking a stronger 
and better hold in Philadelphia than in any 
other city. This new activity for the 
public good, with the schoolhouse as its 
center, is largely due to the great encour- 
agement that the movement has received 
from Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh. Speaking 
on the subject, Dr. Brumbaugh says: 

‘The school plant, its physical appoint- 
ments, belong to the people, and should be 
used freely by the people for all sorts of 
educational activities that do not lie speci- 
fically within the range of the school. We 
are passing rapidly from the old and nar- 
row idea that the schoolhouse is a place to 
educate children of a certain age in a 
defined way, to an understanding of the 
fact that the schoolhouses are the people’s 
forum—to be used by the people for every 
Wholesome, intellectual, social and moral 
Purpose that makes for the common good; 
that, in fact, the schoolhouse should be 
open day and night for every legitimate use 
the community as a whole can vision; that 
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only partisan activities—those in which not 
all the taxpayers can consistently partici- 
pate shall be barred the use of the school 
building.” 

The principal of the Central Manual 
Training High School has introduced a 
series of Wednesday morning assemblies 
for the students, at each of which some 
prominent man will be asked to address the 
student body. On last Wednesday Dr. 
Cheesman A. Herrick, president of Girard 
College, spoke of the pressing need for 
more adequate accommodations for the 
school.—Phila. Ledger, Nov. 14. 


DISCUSSION OF THE CODE. 


HE Round Table Conference of the 
superintendents and principals of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania convened in the audi- 
torium of the Altoona high school Oct. 
27-28 for discussion of the New School 
Code. Nearly one hundred members were 
present from thirteen counties. Supt. 
Joseph Howearth was president of the 
Conference and Supt. T. S. Davis secre- 
tary. Supt. H. H. Baish welcomed the 
visitors to Altoona. 

The first subject for discussion was that 
of school districts, as presented in the new 
code, which had the approval of all present. 
The board of directors and their organiza- 
tion showed much difference of opinion, 
though the majority sentiment favored as 
small a board as possible, election at large 
rather than by wards, and change of mem- 
bership from an even to an uneven number 
to prevent the “dead-lock” in the board. 
The State Board of Education was not 
looked upon with much favor. A resolution 
was presented by the committee urging that 
“instead of such board as provided for in 
the school code there should be substituted 
a provision for such an addition of duties, 
inspectors and clerks, in the department of 
public instruction, as will enable the de- 
partment adequately to supervise every de- 
partment of public education in the State.” 
The section relating to “high schools ” was’ 
generally approved. There was difference 
of opinion as to the age requirement of 
eighteen years and one or two other items 
in the section upon the “certification of 
teachers,” but a motion for some changes 
in this feature of the proposed law was 
voted down. Under the head of “county, 
district, and assistant superintendents,” the 
majority of the conference seemed to 
think that a stenographer rather than an 
assistant superintendent is needed. A reso- 
lution was passed, that the meeting should 
go on record as favoring the insertion of a 
clause to employ a clerk, or a competent 
stenographer for county, city and borough 
superintendents. The “teachers’ retire- 
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ment fund” was approved by all present. 
The following resolution was adopted: 
“That we will aid the teachers all we can 
toward a retirement fund.” It was recom- 
mended that medical inspection privileges 
be extended to cities of the third class, and 
the establishment of a separate school for 
consumptives in all districts where there 
are twenty or more cases. When the topic 
of books and supplies was reached, it was 
resolved to recommend that boards of edu- 
cation in cities of the first class be allowed 
to select supplies without being compelled 
to advertise for bids. The provisions of 
the code applying to length of terms and 
courses of study were endorsed without 
change. 
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The next meeting of the conference will 
be held at Shamokin in April. Supt. 
Charles Lose presented a resolution that 
the discussion of the next session be chiefly 
confined to school reports and records, 
which was adopted, and the program will 
be prepared along this line. 

Supt. Baish then introduced Mr. Paul 
Kreuzpointner, of Altoona, who read a 
paper on Industrial Education. He pre- 
faced his remarks by saying that manual 
training teachers labor under a_ heavy 
handicap because of misapprehension of 
the public as to what constitutes industrial 
education. He then showed the struggle 
that schools are having to adapt their work 
to the needs of scholars. 
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W. 6. SCHAEFFER, - - - «© 4, P, McCaSKEY. 
Bdge ve is very active and wide-spread 

interest in the New School Code. 
The Superintendents and Principals of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania devoted their meeting at 
Altoona, October 27th and 28th, entirely 
to this subject, following a very excellent 
epitome of the provisions of the code made 
by Superintendent Charles Lose, of Wil- 
liamsport. The Public School Association 
in Philadelphia is one of the most intelli- 
gent and influential advocates of the new 
code. The Association has been holding 
meetings to consider it and to promote its 
passage, and on November 18th, gave a 
public dinner in its interest, at which all 
of the members of the schcol code com- 
mission will be present as the guests of the 
Association. Teachers’ Institutes and Di- 
rectors’ Associations generally are giving 
much attention to the subject. An inter- 
esting meeting of intelligent school di- 
rectors and superintendents was recently 
held in the Cheltenham High School, near 
Philadelphia. All present were strongly in 
favor of the passage of the school code, 
and were interested in making it as nearly 
perfect as possible. It seems that superin- 
tendents, teachers and intelligent educators 
everywhere are generally strongly in favor 
of the adoption of the code. 


Mucu interest is being shown in all parts 
of the state in the new school code, which 
is to be presented to the Legislature during 
the coming winter. While certain features 
of it are criticized, and sometimes objected 
to, it is generally favorably received, and 
there is a wide-spread feeling that it will be 
enacted into law by the coming Legislature. 








The Teachers’ Institute in Berks County 
adopted the following resolution: “ Re- 
solved, That it is the sense of the Institute 
that the new school code have an un- 
mutilated passage through the Legislature 
and that it is the duty of each teacher to 
acquaint himself with the provisions of the 
same, and in every possible way direct the 
sentiment of his particular community 
towards its adoption.” 

At the School Directors’ Convention in 
Chester County, the following resolution 
was adopted: Resolved, That it is the sense 
of the School Directors’ Meeting in Chester 
County, in semi-annual conference as- 
sembled, that the proposed new school code 
should be made the school law of Pennsyl- 
vania and that all proper means should be 
used to accomplish its prompt passage. 

The Lancaster County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute also voted to recommend its adoption, 
as did the large Pomona Grange of Chester 
and Delaware counties, at its recent meet- 
ing in Kennett Square. 





A PLEA of nolumus contendere was et- 
tered, in the court of Lancaster County, by 
Amos R. Herr, David G. Greiner, Aaron 
Gepfer, D. B. Eshleman, Elmer W. Strick- 
ler and Daniel E. Miller, school directors 
of Mount Joy township, to a charge of 
violating the garb act. The meaning of the 
plea entered is that the defendants will not 
defend the suit, but will place themselves 
upon the mercy of the court. Judge Landis 
announced that when called for sentence he 
would indefinitely suspend the same. _This 
case attracted State wide attention. Cour 
sel for the defendants demurred to the i 
dictment and Judge Landis sustained th 
demurrer, holding that the garb act 1s ur 
constitutional. The supreme court [ft 
versed Judge Landis, deciding that the act 
is constitutional and sent the case back for 
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trial. The suit was brought against the 
school board by reason of their employing 
Miss Lillie Risser, who wore the garb of a 
Dunkard in the school room. The prosecu- 
tion was brought by J. S. Stager. This de- 
cision to suspend sentence indefinitely 
practically ends the case. 


In the days of Andrew Jackson the sur- 
plus in the national Treasury was distrib- 
uted among the states. Pennsylvania’s 
share amounted to more than helf a million 
dollars. Through the influence of Gov- 
ernor Ritner this money was set apart for 
school purposes, and was mostly used in 
the erection of school houses. Under his 
administration, from 1835 to 1838, the com- 
mon school system was effectively organ- 
ized by his Secretary of State, Thomas H. 
Burrowes, who, during those years, visited 
almost every county in the Commonwealth, 
driving from place to place for weeks to- 
gether, meeting the people everywhere, ex- 
plaining the law, answering objections, and 
urging its acceptance with such earnest en- 
thusiasm and force of argument that when 
he left the office at Harrisburg in 1838 the 
free school was generally accepted and had 
become one of our fixed institutions. In 
his old age we have heard ‘him tell with 
ardent interest and deep gratification of 
this arduous campaign work. 

Governor Ritner was a native of Pike 
Township, Berks County, and he certainly 
did not get his enthusiasm for schools from 
New England. When he was a candidate 
for Governor, an editor, thinking he would 
further Mr. Ritner’s chances of election, 
announced that Mr. Ritner was opposed to 
the common school system, whereupon the 
latter visited the editor’s sanctum and re- 
mained until the editor had penned a cor- 
rection of this misstatement. He was not 
willing to gain votes upon the pretense that 
he was opposed to free schools. 


ARE you interested in the revision of the 
School Law? The present volume of The 
School Journal covers a most important 
year for the public schools of the State in 
whose care and well-being the conscientious 
school director is deeply concerned. We 
can still send you back numbers from July 
(the beginning of the Volume), which con- 
tains, in full, the Proposed New School 
Code that will come before the next session 
of the Legislature. Directors will want to 
know all they can of what is said and done 
as to this proposed new school code during 
the next few months before the Legislature 
and elsewhere. An extended and very 
Satisfactory paper showing the “Old and 

ew Codes in Contrast,” is found in the 
Present number of The Journal. The Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Association 
meets at Harrisburg during the Christmas 
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holidays, in part for discussion of the pro- 
posed code. A hundred copies of the July 
number were needed at the recent session 
of the Bucks County Institute. 


Dr. Stmon N. Patten, of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, 
said in his address at the opening of the 
Christian Association’s work in Houston 
Hall recently that the average Christian 
lives from 20 to 40 years longer than the 
average pagan. He then elucidated Christ’s 
teachings governing health. 


THE time is undoubtedly at hand when 
our school system needs additional legisla- 
tion. It would be folly to cast aside pro- 
visions and regulations which were framed 
in answer to our own needs, simply because 
these differ from similar laws in other 
states. 

On the other hand, it would be the acme 
of stupidity to assume that our system has 
reached perfection, and that new legisla- 
tion is unnecessary because the people can 
have as good schools as they are willing 
to pay for. In Pennsylvania, as under the 
Old Testament dispensation, the law has 
constantly served as a schoolmaster in the 
creation of public sentiment and in the im- 
provement of the schools. 

But in all the legislation that may be at- 
tempted, the interests of the children should 
be made the first consideration. Surely no 
man in his senses would wish to enact a 
school code so filled with defects and con- 
tradictions as to give the rising generation 
educational facilities inferior to those 
which our school system now offers in 
every section of the Commonwealth. 


THE Commencement Bulletin of The 
Pennsylvania State College just received 
contains some notable addresses. One is 
by Dr. S. F. Weber, of Louisiana, on “ The 
Function of the American High School ” 
and another on “ Know Your Position” by 
John H. Jones, of Pittsburg. The Presi- 
dent’s statement shows the remarkable 
growth of this institution in the number of 
students and the unusual work it is doing 
for the betterment of the people through 
its agricultural trains, its mining institutes 
and its apprentice schools in various cities. 
The pamphlet also contains the proceedings 
of a conference of High School Principals 
of the state called to consider the relations 
between the public schools and the college. 
A copy of the bulletin may be obtained by 
addressing the Registrar, State College, Pa. 


TueE School Directors of Bucks County 
had a very successful meeting in con- 
nection with the County Institute on No- 
vember 3d. They had divided the pro- 
posed new school code up into parts and 
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assigned each part to a special committee 
of their members for study and report. At 
their meeting in Doylestown, these com- 
mittees reported on their parts of the School 
Code, and showed by their suggestions and 
comments that they had done their work 
intelligently and thoroughly. In general, 
they approved heartily of the work of the 
Commission. Occasionally they questioned 
certain features. Dr. G. M. Philips, Sec- 
retary of the Commission which framed 
the code, was present to explain any points 
that needed explanation, and had a very 
intelligent and interested hearing. The 
committee in charge of the section provid- 
ing for a State Board of Education had re- 
ported unanimously and strongly against 
such a provision, but when the general 
acceptance and utility of such a body the 
country over was shown, and its advantages 
to Pennsylvania set forth, the body of 
directors unanimously and heartily endorsed 
this provision and recommended to the 
Legislature its adoption. Special attention 
was called to the fact that the duties and 
powers of the State Board of Education, 
as set forth in the school code, do not in 
any way interfere with the duties and 
powers of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, but should be of great value to 
him. The convention was one of the 
largest and best in the history in Bucks 
county which is noted for its excellent 
school directors’ conventions. 


THE report issued by the New York 
Board of Education, through Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, on its lectures at various 
school centers in the evenings of last 
winter, emphasizes again the valuable uses 
to which the school building may be put 
in connection with the entertainment and 


instruction of adult audiences. A great 
educational opportunity is neglected when 
the building is only used during the earlier 
daylight hours for the tuition of juvenile 
scholars. Dr. Leipziger’s report shows a 
total attendance of 959,982. There were 
5,196 audiences averaging 185 individuals. 
In a neat little book of a hundred pages 
the veteran Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, first prin- 
cipal of the School, tells the interesting 
story of the founding of the Southwestern 
State Normal School at California, Pa., in- 
cluding also the history of the change of 
financial policy of the State toward all her 
Normal Schools, conseqeunt upon the action 
of the Legislature of 1872. Prof. Ehren- 
feld, who is now associate professor of 
Latin and English at this school, did yeo- 
man work for it and for the Normal Schools 
generally, in those early days. His book is 
a valuable contribution to our educational 
history, and shows the slow growth in senti- 
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ment in the Legislature towards the support 
of the Normal School. 


Tue October issue of “ American Educa- 
tion” says: “The Iowa State Board of 
Education has completed its first year, and 
has justified the legislation by which it was 
created. There was much doubt as to its 
wisdom, and no little vigorous opposition.” 


At a meeting of the Business Science 
Club in Philadelphia in his remarks before 
that body, Dr. Talcott Williams said a good 
education could be had from the deligent 
reading of the Bible, Shakespeare, Dante’s 


Divine Comedy, Homer’s Iliad, Plato’s - 


Dialogues, Marcus Aurelius, Virgil’s 


7Eneid, Emerson and “ Faust.” 


THE great work of foreign missions was 
never more active than now. One hundred 
and twenty-five teachers are needed now in 
various foreign countries for educational 
missionary service by the Student Volun- 
teer Movement. A great variety of work 
is offered One call is for a man of large 
executive ability, thoroughly trained in 
educational methods, to superintend and 
develop a scff6ol system throughout a whole 
province in China. Principles for boys’ and 
girls’ schools, as well as teachers for the 
different grades are required. Normal 
school graduates are especially needed, 
while kindergartens, girls’ schools and 
women’s colleges, demand teachers of every 
description. The work requires men and 
women of heroic mold. They are provided 
with comfortable support and traveling 
expenses. The qualifications in general re- 
quire that volunteers for this service shall 
not be over thirty-five years of age; able 
to pass a physical examination equal to 
that required by a life insurance company; 
possess Christian faith and _ character; 
show evidence of willingness to co-operate 
in Christian work; hold membership in 
some Protestant church. The Chairman of 
the World Missionary Conference held in 
Edinburgh last June, Mr. John R. Mott, in 
his new book,—‘“ The Decisive Hour 0 
Christian Missions,” sums up the situation 
in these words: “Throughout the non- 
Christian world there are unmistakable 
signs of the awakening of great peoples 
from their long sleep. . . . It affects over 
three-quarters of the human race, includ- 
ing the people of high intelligence and 
ancient civilization. The leaders are con- 
cerned with the questions of enlighten- 
ment, of intellectual and social freedom, of 
economic development, and of national 
efficiency. In all history there has not 
been a period when such vast multitudes of 
people were in the midst of such stupendous 
changes, economic, social, educational and 
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religious.” Address Wilbert B. Smith, 
Acting Candidate Secretary, 125 East 27th 
Street, New York, for information as to 
localities, etc. 


Wuat are the schools doing to check the 
vice of profanity which is one of our 
national sins? You cannot walk far in 
town or city without hearing profanity in 


jest or oath or imprecation. The names of 


God and Jesus Christ are frequently and 
shockingly used, more often, perhaps, 
jocularly than angrily. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church is doing its best to stem this 
black tide of criminality and wickedness by 
forming the Society of the Holy Name. 
Thirty thousand paraded in Pittsburg the 
other day as members of this worthy or- 
ganization. What does this widespread 
epidemic indicate? Sometimes, mere 
thoughtlessness. It is easily learned and 
soon becomes a strong, holding, almost un- 
conscious habit. More often it arises from 
an ingrained irreverence, positive godless- 
ness. Men swear in a cavalier spirit, think- 
ing it adds force to speech, emphasis to 
conviction. The bully and the coward are 
prolific swearers. The nearer the brute, 
the more vulgar and unrestrained the 
speech. No adequate apology can be made 
for swearing. It is unreasonable, serves no 
good end, it is a sure sign of weakness and 
degradation, it is a sin against God. 
“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain, for the Lord will not hold 
him guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” 
Let this be heard often in the Schools! 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE has recently dicd 
at an advanced age. Though of late years, 
owing to illness, she has not been much in 
the world’s eye, the nation she served so 
well has not forgotten the extent of her 
self-forgetful service to British soldiers and 
to humanity at large. In every civilized 
land her name is the synonym of merciful 
ministration to helpless men in field hospi- 
tals, assuaging fever and suffering which 
otherwise would have been unrelieved. She 
was the patron saint of the profession of 
nursing, and in every civilized land thou- 
sands who never came within the sphere of 
her gracious personal influence learned to 
revere her name. The success of her great 
Missionary service in the Crimea was due 
to the fact that she saw at once the thing 
that most needed to be done, and did it 
forthwith, against the outcry of officers 
who put red tape ahead of the mortal an- 
guish of men who were dying by thousands 
of Sangrene, with the rats running over 
their cots. “Miss Nightingale was by no 
Means robust, and she was delicately bred; 
her parents had intended her for a brillant 
Social career. She proved in the inferno 
of the barrack hospital at Scutari that a 





woman inured to luxurious surroundings 
can adapt herself to scenes far different 
and fight death and disease in the midnight 
silence as Joan of Arc faced warriors of 
flesh and blood on the field of battle. The 
monument of her labors is the work of the 
Red Cross Society, and the good that she 
has done will long live after her.” 


A tone look into the far reaches of 
God’s universe says, the S. S. Times, is a 
great cure for our pettiness. We fuss and 
fume all day long over the struggle on our 
ant-hill of an earth and then quite to our 
surprise in the clear stillness of a starry 
night we have suddenly risen out of the 
littleness of it all into kinship with uni- 
versal order and the stillness of stellar 
space. So it befell when a little group of 
persons with a problem were in fevered dis- 
cussion out under the starry sky. One 
became silent, then another, then another. 
The problem was not solved. It had simply 
ceased to be. God was over all. If he 
could hold the comet to its terrific course in 
that crowded field of whirling worlds, was 
his skill inadequate to the adjusting of the 
grains on the ant-hill? The perspective of 
the heavenly order had replaced the near 
and narrow views of seeming earthly choas. 
To many a troubled spirit an hour under 
the stars will bring quiet confidence for the 
task of the morrow. Why not let our 
thoughts range along the star-lanes? 
From such journeys we return in saner 
mind for the plain duty God has given us. 


Ex-Surpt. Wma. H. Storrer, of Bucks 
County, who is now teaching a private 
school in which it is a privilege to be 
enrolled as a pupil, writes: “I have read 
The Pennsylvania School Journal since 
October, 1867, and I find it just as interest- 
ing and helpful as in my early years of 
teaching. I feel more indebted to it than 
words can tell.” 


Tue Department of Commerce and 
Labor has issued a recapitulation of the 
census returns and publishes some interest- 
ing figures. New York is our greatest city, 
where 4,766,883 persons go to make up the 
huge metropolis of the Knickerbockers. 
Chicago, with 2,185,283, ranks second in the 
country. Philadelphia is given a popula- 
tion of 1,549,008. New York ranks second 
to London only. The English metropolis 
has 7,429,740 souls. Chicago is the fifth 
world city, Paris and Tokio outnumbering 
it by a matter of hundreds. Berlin, Vienna 
and St. Petersburg outclass Philadelphia in 
matter of population. In order of size, the 
following American cities complete the list 
of our ten greatest towns: St. Louis, 
Boston, Cleveland, Baltimore and Pittsburg. 
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STATE MEETING AT HARRISBURG. 


Flaw fourth meeting at Harrisburg will 
be the 60th session of the State Asso- 
ciation, since its organization in the Capital 
City in 1852. For five years, from 1853 to 
1858, two sessions were held each year, in 
midsummer and during the Christmas holi- 
days. One session has been held each year, 
beginning with 1858, until the present year 
—1i1910—when we shall again have a second 
meeting at the Christmas time—this time 
taking the place of that which would other- 
wise be held in 1911. There were no meet- 
ings in 1862, because of the civil war; in 
1879, when the National Educational As- 
sociation met in Philadelphia; in 1893, when 
the World’s Columbian Exposition was held 
in Chicago; nor in 1903, when the Loui- 
siana Purchase Exposition was held in St. 
Louis. A historical sketch of the Associa- 
tion, with brief record of each meeting as 
far as the year 1900, may be found in the 
issue of this Journal for October, 1900. 
The coming meeting will therefore be the 
Sixtieth since the Association began at Har- 
risburg, in 1852, its life of unmeasured ser- 
vice to the State, with Thomas H. Burrowes, 
who was the organizer of our School 
System from 1835 to 1838, as its President. 
Of the fifty-nine meetings thus far held the 
writer has missed thirteen, has been present 
at forty-six, and has published the official 
report of proceedings of forty-one of them 
in the successive volumes o1 The School 
Journal, since 1866 at Gettysburg. 

Not one of these meetings has exceeded 
in interest and importance that here an- 
nounced—if indeed any one of them has 
equalled it—for it is now desired to con- 
sider finally the proposed revision of the 
School Law of Pennsylvania before sub- 
mitting it to the Legislature as the text 
generally approved by the educators of the 
State and by those who have to do with the 
work of the schools. 

It has been said that this will be the 
fourth meeting in Harrisburg. The second 
was held in 1856, and the third in 1885. 
The central location of Harrisburg and the 
readiness with which it may be reached 
from all parts of the State—to say nothing 
of the fact that it is the Capital City of the 
Commonwealth, with one of the noblest 
and most attractive Capitol buildings in the 
country—which should be seen by all Penn- 
sylvania teachers—should mean a _ very 
large attendance at the holiday season. Let 
us have the largest and best enrollment and 
attendance in the history of the Association 
from all parts of the State. The inspira- 
tion of such a gathering will be helpful to 
the cause for long years to come. 

The excellent bill of fare for the sessions 
which has been provided and arranged 
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with much thought and care by Dr, Her- 
rick and his associates on the executive 
committee, is given herewith. It is a pro- 
gramme covering a wide range of topics 
but bearing especially upon the general sub- 
ject of the revision of the School Law, 
And the completeness of the local arrange- 
ments for the meeting, under the direction 


-of Supt. Downes, leaves nothing to be de- 


sired. Let us have a great meeting! 

The headquarters for enrollment of mem- 
bers will be the rooms of the Department 
of Public Instruction in the Capitol Building, 

The following is the programme of the 
general sessions, which will be held in the 
Board of Trade, 112-116 Market Street: 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 


2 P. M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. John D. 
Fox, D.D. Music. 

Addresses of Welcome.—President Harry 
A. Boyer, Board of School Directors, Harris- 
burg; Supt. F. E. Downes, Harrisburg. Re- 
sponses.—County Supt. G. W. Moore, Chester 
county, and Prof. W. G. Chambers, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg. 

President’s Address—“ Teachers’  Retire- 
ment Funds,” Cheesman A. Herrick, President 
Girard College. 

Address—“ The Schools are for the Chil- 
dren,” State Supt. Nathan C. Schaeffer. 

Discussion. Appointment of Committees. 

8 p. M.—Functions of a State Board of Edu- 
cation (a) In Shaping the Educational Policies 
of a State: Prof. Paul H. Hanus, Harvard 
University. (b) In the Licensing of Teach- 
ers: Second Assistant Commissioner, Charles 
F. Wheelock, Education Department, State of 
New York. (c) In the Establishment of 
Forms of Special Education: Chief Arthur 
D. Dean, Division of Trades Schools, Educa- 
tion Department, State of New York. 

Discussion—Supt. Martin G. Braumbaugh, 
Philadelphia; Supt. W. A. Wilson, Milton; 
and Director of High Schools, Edward Ry- 
nearson, Pittsburg. 


THURSDAY DECEMBER 29. 


9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises: Rev. J. 
Ritchie Smith, D.D., and Music. 
Improvement of the Rural Schools: (a) By 
Securing More Local Support for Buildings, 
Salaries, and Working Materials: County 
Supt. M. J. Brecht, Lancaster county; (5) 
By Better Relating Instruction to the Life of 
the Communities: Deputy State Supt. Fred 
L. Keeler, Department of Public Instruction, 
Michigan; (c) By Closer Expert Supervision: 
County Supt. Samuel Hamilton, 
Discussion—County Supt. Eli M. Rapp, Berks 
county; Prof. Smith Burnham, State Normal 
School, West Chester; County Supt. J. W. 
Sweeney, Elk county. General Discussion. 
8 p. M.—Boards of Directors: (a) Size; 
(b) Method of Selection; (c) Term; (4) 
Functions: Supt. H. J. Wightman, Ardmore, 
Pa.; Prof. Henry Suzzalo, Teachers’ College, 
New York City; Supt. James M. Coughlin, 
Wilkes-Barre. : 
Discussion—John S. Rilling, Esq., Erie; Mr. 
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Scott Nearing, University of Pennsylvania; 
Supt. Henry Pease, Titusville. 
General Discussion. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30. 


9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises: Rev. J. 
A. Lyter, D.D. Music. 

The New Pennsylvania Normal School 
Course: (a) Standards for Admission into, 
Principal Andrew T. Smith, State Normal 
School, Mansfield; (b) Academic and Pro- 
fessional Work in, Prof. William H. Mearns, 
School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia; (c) How 
it will meet the State’s need for Teachers, 
Supt. James N. Muir, Johnstown. 

Discussion—Principal H. B. Davis, State 
Normal School, California; Supt. Addison L. 
Jones, West Chester; Supt. John C. Wagner, 
Carlisle. 

General Discussion. Reports of Commit- 
tees. Election of Officers. Adjournment. 


DEPARTMENTS AND ROUND TABLES. 


CITY AND BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The thirty-first annual session of the City 
and Borough Superintendents will be held in 
the State Capitol Building, in the Caucus room 
of the House of Representatives, convening 
on Tuesday afternoon, December 27th, at 2 
o'clock. Supt. S. H. Hadley, of Sharon, is 
President. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 27. 


2 Pp. M.—Devotional Exercises: Rev. J. 
Rauch Stein. 

The Educational Outlook, Supt. S. H. Had- 
ley, Sharon. 

Sufficient Revenue for the City and Borough 
Schools: For the City Schools, George Hen- 
derson, Esq., Philadelphia; Prin. Harry Win- 
ner, Pittsburg; For the Borough Schools, 
Supt. D. A. Harmon, Hazleton; Supt. L. E. 
McGinnis, Steelton. 

General Discussion. 
mittees. 

8p. M—Joint Meeting of the Department of 
City and Borough Superintendence and the 
Department of County Superintendence. 

The College and its Enlarging Field of 
Usefulness, Dr. Isaac C. Ketler, President 
Grove City College. 

Distribution of the State Money, Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer. 


WEDNESDAY FORENOON, DECEMBER 28. 


9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. John 
H. Daugherty. 

mprovement of the Teaching Force: 

Certification of Teachers, Supt. J. J. Pal- 
mer, Oil City. 

Appointment of Teachers, Supt. I. C. M. 

lenberger, Sunbury. 

Professional Training of Teachers for the 
Elementary Schools, Supt. W. M. Peirce, 

idgeway. 

Professional Training of Teachers for the 
Secondary Schools, Supt. Henry Pease. 

eneral Discussion. 


Appointment of Com- 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 20. 
2 P. M.—Selection of Text Books, Supt. H. 
J. Wightman, Ardmore. Opening Discussion, 
Supt. C. C. Green, New Brighton. 
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When Shall the Newly Chosen Directors 
Take Office, and When shall the School Year 
Begin, Supt. Theodore Shank, Jeannette. Dis- 
cussion opened by Supt. Joseph Howerth, 
Shamokin. 

General Discussion. Reports of Committees. 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Depart- 
ment of County Superintendents will be held in 
the Auditorium of State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, in the Capitol Building, con- 
vening Tuesday evening, December 27, at 8 
o’clock in joint meeting with the Department 
of City, Borough, and Towuship Superinten- 
dents. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, DECEMBER 28, 

9.30 A. M.—President’s Address, “The 
County Superintendency as it was, is, and 
may be:” Supt. T. S. Davis, Blair county. 

The Proposed School Code: Article XI.— 
County, District, and Assistant Superinten- 
dents: (a) Its Adaptation to Present Needs, 
Supt. B. S. Bayle, McKean county. (0b) Sug- 
gested Changes in it, Supt. I. N. McCloskey, 
Clinton county. 

Discussion, Supt. J. H. Hoffman, Bucks 
county. General Discussion. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 20. 

2 Pp. M—The Annual County Teachers’ In- 
stitute: (a) The Instructor and his Work, 
Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton. (b) the 
Management of it, Supt. Alvin Rupp, Lehigh 
county. 

General Discussion. Reports of Commit- 
Election of Officers. Adjournment. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. 

The sixth annual convention of the high 
school department, Principal Charles S. Davis 
President, will be held in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, State Capitol, December 26th, 
27th and 28th, convening Monday evening at 
8 o'clock. 


tees. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 26, 


8 vp. M.—Enrollment. 

Round Table. Vice President Albert H. 
Welles in the Chair. 

General Topic—College Requirements: 1. 
What is Preparation for College? 2. Ra- 
tional College Entrance Requirements: (a) 
Constants. (b) Electives. 3. College En- 
trance Requirements as a Controlling Factor 
in High School Courses. 4. Examination 
System versus Certificate System for Admis- 
sion to College. 5. Our Conference at State 
College. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 27. 

9.30 A. M.—Devotional Exercises. 

Mathematics and Science Section. Chair- 
man Ben. G. Graham in the Chair. 

Elementary Science—Its Value and Place 
in the Secondary School Curriculum: Princi- 
pal E. H. Schuyler, Central High School, 
Pittsburg. Professor Masters, Fifth Avenue 
High School, Pittsburg. 

General Discussion. 

[Second Topic to be supplied.] 

Mechanical Drawing—Its Place and Value 
in the General High School: Professor A. M. 
Lindsay, Technical High School, Harrisburg. 

2 Pp. M—A Rational Course in English for 
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Pennsylvania High Schools. [Speakers to be 
supplied. ] 

A Rational Method of. Determining and Re- 
cording the Advancement of Pupils for Pro- 
me and Graduation. [Speakers to be sup- 
plied. 

Rational Vocational Work in the Smaller 
High Schools. [Speakers to be supplied.] 

8 p. m—Annual Address. [Subject and 
Speaker to be supplied.] 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 

9.30 A. M.—Address. [Subject and Speaker 
to be supplied.] Imperfections in Our Penn- 
sylvania High School Legislation, W. S. 
Hertzog, Pennsylvania State High School 
Inspector. ; 

Reports of Committees. 

; y Topics to be open for general discus- 
sion. 

College and Normal School Department.— 
Under the new Constitution a College and 
Normal School Department will be organized 
in the Rooms of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Thursday, December 30th, at Two 
o'clock P. M. The institutions concerned are 
urged to send delegates. 

Graded School Department.—Under the new 
Constitution a Graded School Department 
will be organized in the Harrisburg High 
School on Thursday, December 29th, at Two 
o’clock. Organizations of Graded School 
Teachers are urged to send delegates. 

Ungraded School Department—Under the 
new Constitution an Ungraded School Depart- 
ment will be organized in the Harrisburg High 
School, Thursday, December 29th, at Two 
o'clock P. M. Associations of Ungraded 
School Teachers are urged to send delegates. 
The Berks County Association of Teachers 
early voted to send five members as represen- 
tatives and pay their expenses. 

Rounp TABLEs. 

The Kindergarten Round Table will be 
held in the assembly room of the Board of 
Trade, 112 Market Street, at 10 o’clock 
Wednesday and at 2 o’clock Thursday. 
Miss Alice N. Parker, of Pittsburg, presi- 
dent. 

The Child Study Conference will be held 
in the reception room of the Board of 
Trade at 10 a. m. Wednesday and at 2:30 
p. m. Thursday. Dr. W. W. Deatrick, 
State Normal School, Kutztown, president. 

The Nature Study Conference is an- 
nounced to meet in the auditorium of the 
Harrisburg High School at 10 a. m. 
Wednesday and 2:30 p. m. Thursday. 
Prof. L. J. Ulmer, of Williamsport High 
School, president. 

The Manual Training Conference will 
meet in the Senate caucus room of the 
Capitol building at 10 a. m. Wednesday 
and at 2 p. m. Thursday. Prof. Bert M. 
Le Seur, of Union City, president. 

On Thursday, from 4 to 6 p. m., the 
Governor of Pennsylvania and the teachers 
of Harrisburg will receive the members of 
the Convention in the Governor’s Recep- 
tion Room at the Capitol. 
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DEPENDS UPON THE TEACHERS, 


Se efficiency of a school system de- 
pends ultimately upon the teachers 
who are employed. During the Civil War 
the young men went to the army and the 
schools began to pass rapidly into the hands 
of women teachers. Economic reasons 
have emphasized this tendency. As a con- 
sequence the state normal schools, which 
were originally attended by more young 
men than young women, are rapidly becom- 
ing ladies’ seminaries, in the sense that they 
are attended only by young women. The 
young men have not deserted the state 
normal schools entirely, as has happened in 
Massachusetts and other states, but the 
strong tendency on the part of young men 
to quit the schools for the sake of entering 
more lucrative vocations is viewed with 
alarm by those who believe that there is a 
time in the life of every boy and every girl 
when he or she should come at school under 
the influence of a masculine mind. 

Higher salaries can alone check this 
tendency. <A constant change in women 
teachers must be expected, because attrac- 
tive and well-educated young women will 
be asked to exchange the schoolroom for 
the queenship of a home. The state can 
well afford to pay for the tuition of the 
women who ultimately help to make homes 
for the next generation. The nation needs 
good mothers quite as much as it needs 
good teachers. Perhaps we should be very 
thankful that pupils are developing into 
teachers and that the teachers are con- 
stantly becoming patrons, thus keeping the 
school and the home in the closest possible 
sympathy and co-operation. 

The last twenty years have witnessed 
much legislation never dreamed of by our 
forefathers in their most sanguine mo- 
ments. Provision has been made for free 
text books and supplies, for the establish- 
ment of township high schools, for the is- 
sue of employment certificates by the school 
authorities, for the enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance at school, and for the 
recognition of college diplomas in the issue 
of life licenses to successful teachers. | 

A gentleman whose business takes him 
over the entire State recently declared that 
the two greatest things which had been 
done in recent years for the education of 
our children were the lengthening of the 
school term and the fixing of a minimum 
salary for teachers. He further expressed 
the conviction that inasmuch as the mini- 
mum term had been gradually lengthened 
from four to five months, then from five to 
six months, and later from six to seven 
months, another forward step should be 
taken by fixing the minimum term at eight 
months. In connection with the higher 
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minimum salary paid to teachers of skill 
and scholarship this lengthening of the term 
would enable the most remote rural dis- 
tricts to secure the services of graduates 
from our State normal schools. The 
average school term is now nearly eight 
and a half months, but this is due to the 
longer terms of school in the cities, bor- 
oughs and suburban sections of the State. 
The hope of the granger that the boys can 
be kept on the farm will never be realized 
so long as the teaching of agriculture is 
made impossible by short terms and poorly- 
trained teachers. Families will move into 
sections where the children can enjoy satis- 
factory school facilities. 

The chief reason why certain rural dis- 
tricts cannot get enough money to have 
good schools is found in the low assessment 
of real estate. At this point the directors 
are helpless against the assessors. The law 
requires property to be assessed at its full 
value, and this is the case in counties like 
Chester, where the millage is very low. 
Wherever the millage is very high one may 
generally expect that the assessor has not 
weighed very seriously his oath to assess 
property according to law. The inequali- 
ties in the assessments about which one 
hears so much whenever taxation for mu- 
nicipal and school purposes is discussed 
should not be blamed upon those who ad- 
minister our school system. The trouble 
lies elsewhere, and the people still look for 
a leader who shall frame a law calculated 
to make every citizen and every corpora- 
tion pay a just share of tax for the support 
of the Government and the education of 
the people. In too many minds reform 
means legislation that will make “the other 
fellow ” pay the taxes. 

That Pennsylvania has awakened to the 
conception of education from the stand- 
point of the whole people is evident from 
the annual school appropriations. In the 
last two decades remarkable progress has 
been made in liberal appropriations to the 
public schools. From 1834 to 1890 the total 
paid out of the State Treasury for common 
schools reached the magnificent sum of 
$28,000,000, but this amount pales into in- 
significance when compared with the $120,- 
000,000 appropriated for school purposes 
since that date. And yet persons are often 
misled in making comparisons. New Jer- 
sey, with a school population equal to one- 
third of ours, has set apart fixed revenues 
for elementary and high schools amounting 
to about $7,000,000 annually, while her ap- 
propriation at each legislative session seems 
small in comparison with ours. After all 
has been said in praise of our liberality, 
we must not hide from our eyes the need of 
more money if the schools are to solve the 
many problems which are shied at the 





teachers by the advocates of progress and 
reform. To expect the schools without 
more money to solve all the problems in 
agricultural, industrial and commercial edu- 
cation now claiming public attention, is to 
commit over again the sin of Pharoah, who 
expected the children of Israel to make 
bricks without straw. We need better 
teaching in the lower schools, better facili- 
ties in our high schools and an equipment 
that will enable the pupils to study the 
things which lie at the foundation of mod- 
ern civilization. 





THE SCHOOL CODE. 


N October 27th, Dr. G. M. Philips, 
Principal of the State Normal School 
at West Chester, Pa., and secretary of the 
Commission which framed the school code 
of 1909 and which prepared the revised 
code for submission to the coming legisla- 
ture which was printed in The Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal for July, by invitation, 
addressed the School Directors of Lancas- 
ter County at their annual meeting at 
Millersville on the new school code. 

He first called attention to the history of 
the movement for a new school code, say- 
ing that the leading factor in the movement 
was Mr. William Lauder, not a teacher but 
a prominent business man and influential 
school director of Bedford county. 

He explained the necessity of different 
classes of school districts, since the State 
Constitution forbade special legislation, 
and explained why the code provides for 
four classes of districts. The division be- 
tween the second and third class districts 
at thirty thousand was made in order that 
as many of the cities in the State as pos- 
sible might be permitted to levy their 
school districts on the city assessment 
rather than the township assessment of 
property. Since the classification must be 
made by population, and the boroughs of 
the State have no separate assessment from 
the county assessment, it was planned to 
make this dividing line just above what it 
was believed was the population of: the 
largest borough in the State. 

He called attention to the importance of 
the Commission’s plan for levying and col- 
lecting the minimum occupation tax of one 
dollar from male residents over twenty- 
one years of age, showing that it would 
bring many thousands of dollars into the 
school treasuries of the State. 

The Commission’s new plan for the se- 
lection of text-books, he explained, fol- 
lows the best practice in the State. It pro- 
vides that, where there are superintendents 
or supervising principals these, after con- 
sultation with their teachers, shall recom- 
mend to the school boards desirable adop- 
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tions and changes. The changes thus 
recommended can be made by a majority 
vote of the Board of Directors, or can be 
overruled by a two-thirds vote of the 
Board. 

Special attention was called to the im- 
portance and value of the Commission’s 
plan for a State Board of Education; to 
their value as leaders and promoters of 
wise and carefully digested school legisla- 
tion, and, in addition to their other func- 
tions as specifically laid down in Article 9 
of the School Code, he reminded them that 
this State Board of Education would be 
charged with the duty of preparing and 
furnishing to school boards without ex- 
pense the best and most economical plans 
for various types of school buildings, would 
be charged with the duty of endeavoring to 
acquire and afterwards control the state 
normal schools of the State, thus effecting 
a much needed improvement in that direc- 
tion, and they would have charge of the 
coming state school fund, which, if the 
code is enacted will eventually be a great 
fund, inuring greatly to the benefit of the 
public schools of the State, and relieving 
the State of much burdensome taxation. 
He called attention to the fact that almost 
all of the states and territories of the 
Union now have State Boards of Educa- 
tion, including every state bordering on 
Pennsylvania. 

He pronounced the Commission’s plan of 
electing at large small school boards in the 
cities as the item in the code of most im- 
portance to the cities of the State, and the 
plan of providing the county superintend- 
ents of the larger counties with assistants 
the most important provision for country 
schools. Pennsylvania has the largest and 
most populous counties in the country, and 
its system of rural supervision, while rea- 
sonable and adequate when county superin- 
tendents were established in 1854, on ac- 
count of the tremendous growth of the 
population of the counties now is wholly 
inadequate. It is absolutely impossible for 
the superintendents in many of the counties 
to visit even once in a year all of their 
schools. 

He called attention to the fact that put- 
ting the enumeration of the children into 
the hands of the school board, and the abo- 
lition of the considering of the taxables 
as one factor in securing the state appro- 
priation would substantially increase the 
state appropriation to the townships. Ie 
advocated joint schools, and especially joint 
high schools, and showed how the school 
code would work to the advantage of this 
improvement. Where school boards con- 
solidate their schools hereafter, instead of 
losing a share of their state appropriation 
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by so doing, they would find this would be 
obviated. 

The troublesome question of school holi- 
days was settled by putting the whole tat- 
ter into the hands of the school boards, 
where it belongs. ; 

He urged the school directors to procure 
copies of The Pennsylvania School Journal 
for July, read the school code carefully, 
and acquaint themselves with its provisions, 
and to make any suggestions for its im- 
provement to the Commission. In closing, 
he reminded them that their great fellow 
countian, Thaddeus Stevens, had at the 
risk of his personal popularity and advance- 
ment unselfishly saved the public schooi 
system of Pennsylvania, arid urged them to 
set aside any personal interest that they 
felt they might have in the present situa- 
tion, and work for the interest of the whole 
Commonwealth and for the future, in pro- 
moting the adoption of the new code. 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


ANY hundreds of educational workers 
in Pennsylvania have received a life 
sentence! Will they also take out a life 
membership? This Commonwealth has a 
notable record for security of tenure and 
length of terms of service, and recent years 
indicate that there is an increasing number 
who go into teaching as a life work. In- 
creased remuneration and a higher regard 
for the importance of the teachers’ work 
have a tendency to draw and to hold de- 
sirable people in the work of education. 
Teachers’ retirement funds already adopted 
in several parts of the state, and being 
discussed in other sections and for the state 
as a whole, are an important element in 
making the membership of the teaching 
force more permanent. 

If teachers are to be a permanent and 
stable body, they should have an organiza- 
tion which will be permanent and worthy of 
their calling. Our State Educational Asso- 
ciation is such a body and it should have 
a stable, permanent membership which 
could take up progressive policies in the 
State. The way that this can be best ac- 
complished is through life membership in 
the Association. 

The advantages of life membership are 
many, both to the individual and to the 
Association. First, it is more economical 
to the individual. The payment of the life 
membership fee of ten dollars is a saving 
to one who wishes to keep up a connection 
with the Association. Second, life mem- 
bership means permanency of contact with 
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the Association and its work, the receiving 
of the proceedings of all its conventions 
and being a part of the organized educa- 
tional activities in the state. 

For the Association life membership will 
be a gain by putting at once into the 
treasury a considerable sum of money 
which can be invested and made a means of 
income for the publications and other 
activities of the Association. The gain will 
be great both to the Association and to the 
educational interests of Pennsylvania from 
having welded together as a nucleus a band 
of educational workers. 

In some sections of the country teachers 
have been organized as a trade union in 
affiliation with the American Federation of 
Labor, but the teachers’ service is so closely 
bound up with the public welfare as to leave 
room for question as to their right to prac- 
tice trade union methods. May not an As- 
sociation which promotes the public good 
and the welfare of teachers jointly serve a 
larger purpose? The accomplishments of 
our Association in the past and the form in 
which it has just been re-organized com- 
mend it to the teachers and educational 
leaders of Pennsylvania. 

In last analysis the supreme effect of 
membership in an organization is the effect 
it has on the members and through them on 
their work, and in this particular, a life 
membership in the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion will be of great value. Teachers will 
think that both themselves and their calling 
are more worth while. It is to be hoped 
that there will be a large response to the 
appeal for building up the life membership 
in the Association. One thousand are not 
so many, and yet one thousand life members 
would mean ten thousand dollars additional 
to the permanent funds of the Association 
with an assured income, and it would mean 
one thousand centers of influence, not spas- 
modic but permanent. We hope that the 
teachers of Pennsylvania are ready to take 
this forward step. 





OUR EDUCATIONAL AWAKENING. 





THE educational awakening in our State 
did not come about, as many have 
supposed, through the influence of Horace 
Mann. It antedates his splendid work in 
Massachusetts. The establishment of a 
system of common schools was advocated 
in the messages of Governor Schulze and 
Governor Wolf. The latter staked his re- 
election upon his advocacy of schools free 
to all, and although he was defeated when 
it came to his re-election in 1834, the school 
law which, through his efforts, had been 
enacted with but a single dissenting voice 








in the. Assembly, or lower house, was saved 
from repeal through the eloquence of Thad- 
deus Stevens. The two were bitter political 
enemies, and yet they buried their differ- 
ences and worked together to give the State 
a school system which has now been in 
operation for seventy-five years. Stevens 
declared that he would follow the leader 
whose “banner streamed in light,” and 
Governor Wolf, after the vote was taken, 
sent for Stevens and with tears of grati- 
tude rolling down his cheeks thanked his 
political opponent for what he had done 
to assure to the children of the State a 
system of common schools. 

The system was born on our own soil 
and grew up in response to our own needs. 
The original act was drawn by Hon. Sam- 
uel Breck, whose father moved from Boston 
to Philadelphia to escape the higher rate 
of taxation in the former city. The boy 
was sent to France to be educated. There 
he joined the Catholic Church for two 
years, and without doubt carried through 
life the educational enthusiasm which he 
received while attending the College of 
Soreze, in Lower Languedoc. On his re- 
turn to America he was confirmed in the 
Episcopal Church of his fathers, in whose 
parochial schools in Philadelphia he was 
for many years deeply interested. He was 
a man of unusual public spirit. He was 
one of the founders of the Institution for 
the Blind in Philadelphia, supported it gen- 
erously with his means, and was a frequent 
visitor there. At the age of ninety he 
swung his hat and led the cheering from its 
platform, after the fall of Fort Sumter, 
“for the Union and the Constitution one 
and indivisible.” He died in 1862. 

Samuel Breck entered politics, and had 
himself elected to the State Senate for the 
sole purpose of giving the State a system 
of general education. Having accomplished 
this purpose, he retired from public life 
and could not be induced to run for office 
again. An extended and very interesting 
sketch of his quiet but very useful life 
may be found in the February number, 
1901, of The Pennsylvania School Journal. 

The original act was cumbersome and 
difficult to administer. But Pennsylvania 
was most fortunate in having the right 
man in the office of Secretary of State at 
this important juncture—Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes, a learned lawyer, an executive 
of ability, and enlisted for life in the 
cause of general education. In administer- 
ing the law he soon learned its defects and 
submitted to the Legislature the supple- 
mentary act of 1836. He and Dr. George 
Smith, of Delaware County, chairman of 
the education committee, were the two 
leading school men of that day at Harris- 
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burg. They were both lovers of nature, 
and Dr. Burrowes used to tell of the long 
walks they were in the habit of taking 
together into the country, when the schools 
and the school law were almost the only 
topic of conversation between them. The 
township was at this time made the unit 
of school administration, and so it has 
been ever since. 

Here again writers on education are 
prone to show their ignorance of our edu- 
cational history. The author of “The 
American Rural School” says: “ Massa- 
chusetts, which was the first to legalize the 
district unit, was likewise the first to abolish 
it. This happened in 1882. New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maine, New Jersey, Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Pennsylvania very soon fol- 
lowed suit, and likewise changed to the 
township system. More than twenty other 
states have laws permitting township or- 
ganization for school purposes, although 
they have as yet not exercised this permis- 
sion to any extent.” 

As a matter of fact, Pennsylvania has 
had the township system, not since 1882, 
but for more than seventy years. Since 


1836 every township, borough and city has 
been a school district, and the sub-district 
system never prevailed except in a com- 
paratively small number of districts called 


independent districts. The creation of 
these independent districts is now generally 
admitted to have been a mistake. It inter- 
feres with the development of a rational 
system of high schools, and imposes un- 
necessary taxation upon the owners of the 
less valuable farms. With the exception of 
these independent districts, Pennsylvania 
has escaped the evils of the district (often 
called sub-district) system, under which 
the schoolhouse with the community send- 
ing to it is the unit of school administra- 
tion. Other states are still struggling to 
escape these evils, and in some instances 
have found it impossible to secure what 
the wisdom of Secretary Thomas H. Bur- 
rowes and Senator George Smith gave us 
in the 30’s. 

And yet, the Carnegie Foundation has 
the temerity to assert that Pennsylvania 
has never come into a conception of educa- 
tion from the standpoint of the whole peo- 
ple. The only ground for such an assertion 
is the fact that Philadelphia was exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the State Super- 
intendent and from other acts of Assembly, 
and this was due to previous legislation, 
which was believed to be superior to the 
common school law, and which may have 
given rise to the taunt that Philadelphians 
believe themselves to be made of “ finer 
dust” than are the other people of the 
Commonwealth. 
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THE HARRISBURG PROGRAMME. 


bie programme for the convention at 

Harrisburg is worthy special mention. 
The general sessions and the departments 
and round tables meeting jointly afford a 
range and variety of interest never before 
possible for an educational meeting in 
Pennsylvania. And yet, withal, the pending 
school legislation has given to the pro- 
gramme a definiteness of purpose which 
educational meetings do not often have. 

At the opening session the President of 
the Association will discuss Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Funds. Dr. Herrick was active in 
the establishment of Teachers’ Retirement 
Funds in Philadelphia, and for three years 
served as secretary of the Retirement 
Board. His review of the situation in 
Pennsylvania and his comments on pending 
legislation are sure to be of interest. Dr. 
Shaeffer’s address on “ The School for the 
Children” will draw attention to the 
standards by which all our educational 
policies should be measured. All the 
factors clamoring for recognition in the 
pending legislation, even including the 
teachers, should sit calmly before the fact 
that the schools are for the children. 

Wednesday evening will likely see the 
most strenuous session of the convention. 
There are differences of opinion as to the 
desirability of a State Board of Education 
and these differences are sure to come out. 
And pray, why not differences? Freedom 
of discussion will clarify the atmosphere. 
Massachusetts and New York have had 
experience with State Boards and their ex- 
perience cannot fail to be of interest. 
These states will be ably represented under 
different heads; the topics are so framed 
as to raise issues, 

Thursday forenoon will be devoted to the 
very live problem of our rural schools. 
Michigan has made marked progress in her 
treatment of the rural schools and the 
Michigan experience will be heard from. 

Thursday evening the mooted question of 
the size and qualifications of the Board of 
Directors will be discussed, with such sane 
men as Superintendents Wightman and 
Coughlin of Pennsylvania and Professor 
Suzzalo of the Teachers’ College in the 
lead. The latter has spoken extensively in 
the West and it will be a privilege to hear 
him in Pennsylvania. 

Friday morning the Pennsylvania Nor- 
mal Schools will be frankly and fairly dis- 
cussed. Such a discussion ought to be to 
the advantage of the normal schools and to 
the great good of the state. 

The above statement but inadequately 
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sets forth the features of the general pro- 
gramme, and to the attractions of the gen- 
eral programme should be added the at- 
tractions of the numerous strong depart- 
ment programmes. The call to the earnest 
teachers of Pennsylvania is loud and clear, 
and thousands of them should be in Harris- 
burg during the recess at Christmas time. 


—_— 
oe 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Patton: The new eight- 
room building recently completed at Leech- 
burg is now occupied by the high school. 
Madison township will soon complete a two- 
room house at Widnoon. 

CLINTON.—Supt. McCloskey: By request of 
the Committee of Lock Haven and Clinton 
County Hospital the children of the public 
schools of the county have contributed nearly 
one mile of pennies during the month of Oc- 
tober. This money is to apply on a debt con- 
tracted for furnishings of the new Hospital 
lately erected to take the place of the one 
destroyed several years ago by fire. Each 
child was given a long envelope which held 
18 pennies. This movement has done much to 
teach benevolence. 

CuMBERLAND.—Supt. Green: The citizens of 
Southampton township presented the Pine 
Road School with a flag. The ceremony of 
raising it took place Oct. 21. Addresses were 
made by Hon. H. J. Brinkerhoff, Supt. J. C. 
Wagner and the County Superintendent. 
The teacher, Miss Helen Russel, and the pa- 
trons of the school deserve much credit for 
making possible the occasion. Local institutes 
were held at Shippensburg and Mt. Holly 
Springs. The attendance and the free dis- 
cussion of well-chosen subjects made both 
meetings helpful, and gave evidence of thought- 
ful work done by our teachers. 

Forest.—Supt. Morrison: Attendance un- 
usually good.. Teachers taking an active in- 
terest in the local institutes. At these meet- 
ings there has not been seating capacity for 
more than half the people in attendance. In 
every district there is evidence of a growing 
educational sentiment. 

GrEENE.—Supt. Stewart: The teachers seem 
more earnest in their efforts and the prospect 
is bright for a good year. At the county insti- 
tute held during this month the attendance 
was larger than usual and the interest mani- 
fested very encouraging. The instructors were 
Messrs, Corson, Green, Ellis and McDowell. 

he evening entertainments were The Vassar 
Girls Concert Co., Maguire, Ott, Gunsaulus 
= “David Garrick” by the Mallory Com- 
any, 

LacKAWANNA.—Supt. Taylor: Teachers’ 
meetings have been held in Carbondale town- 
ship, Fell, Mayfield, Jermyn, Blakely, Dickson, 
Moosic, Greenfield, Newton, Moscow, and 
Vandling. The basis of work in these meet- 
ings is the Teachers’ Reading Course, which 
includes McMurry’s How to Study, Irving’s 
Sketch Book, and the teacher’s magazine, Edu- 
cational Foundations. To this program is 
added practical problems arising in the school- 
Toom and brought in by the teacher each 
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month. In accordance with a custom of sev- 
eral years’ standing, a Teachers’ Training Class 
has been organized this year for teachers hold- 
ing provisional certificates. This class meets 
in my office about once a month. Twenty-six 
teachers have enrolled. The programme in- 
cludes a review of the common branches and 
the teachers’ reading course above mentioned. 
— were held October 8th and October 
29th. 

Lycominc.—Supt. Milnor: One of the most 
important meetings of the year was the Rural 
Progress Conference held in Muncy under the 
auspices of the Grange, the church and the 
schools. The usual questions relating to rural 
progress now being agitated in other parts of 
the country were discussed, such as the New 
Education for the County, Agricultural Clubs, 
Home and School Sanitation, the State 
and Local Libraries, Athletics for Country 
Children, etc. Among those who took part in 
the meeting were Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, 
F. Howe, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington; Prof. R. L. Watts, State College; 
R. P. Kester, Grampian Farm; Dr. B. F. 
Royer, Department of Health, Harrisburg; 
Dr. Chas. W. Youngman, Williamsport; 
Thomas L. Montgomery, State Librarian; 
Miss Elizabeth Crocker, Brown Library, Wil- 
liamsport, and Prof. C. H. Tuck, Cornell Uni- 
versity. It is proposed to carry on the work 
outlined by this conference at the local insti- 
tutes and other educational meetings through- 
out the year. The new State course of study 
has been placed in all the schools and is meet- 
ing with the approval of teachers. Its use will 
raise the standard of education in the rural 
schools. Muncy and Hughesville have a spe- 
cial teacher in music and Montoursville a 
special teacher in penmanship. South Williams- 
port will issue bonds to the amount of $25,000 
for the purpose of erecting two new school 
buildings. 

MirFLin.—Supt. Wills: Our County Teach- 
ers’ Association held a very interesting meet- 
ing at Yeagertown, Oct. 14. We regret to 
announce the death of Miss Mary McCord, a 
teacher in the public schools of Mifflin county 
for a number of years. 

Pixe.—Supt. Westbrook: The schools of 
Delaware district have each been equipped with 
a set of eight wall maps in a spring-roller 
case. The county institute and the directors 
annual convention were held at Milford the 
last week in October. Sixty-five teachers and 
thirty-one directors were present. A joint 
meeting of teachers and directors was held 
on Monday afternoon at which papers on 
subjects of interest to both were read and 
discussed. Prof. Chas H. Albert addressed the 
teachers and directors in a body on Tuesday 
morning after which each assembled in sepa- 
rate session. 

Porter.—Supt. Welfling: The forty-fourth 
annual teachers’ institute was held at Galeton, 
Oct. 24-28. Instructors were Dr. Earl Barnes, 
Dr. Ira Howerth, Supt. L. Mayne Jones, Supt. 
J. W. Sweeney and Prof. J. W. Yoder. The 
school directors’ association held its session 
during the same week. Eleven teachers were 
absent. The attendance was good and the 
evening entertainments were well patronized. 
The session of the directors association was 
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conceded to be the best thus far held in the 
county, while the teachers’ institute was up to 
the standard. This is the first year we have 
tried the plan of having four lectures. daily 
instead of six. 

Union.—Supt. Spigelmyer: Most of our 
schools show an increase in the number of 
pupils. There is also gratifying evidence of 
greater interest on the part of directors in 
improving the schools. A more determined 
effort is being made to enforce the compulsory 
attendance law in the rural districts. Common 
sense and co-operation will solve the difficulty. 
The sentiment of our directors is in favor of 
the proposed new School Code. 

WaASHINGTON.—Supt. Crumrine: Requests 
come from directors to accompany me when 
I visit the schools in their districts. On the 
whole the schools are doing better work than 
in the past years. Arbor Day was very gen- 
erally observed in response to a special request 
from the superintendent’s office. 

Attoona.—Supt. Baish: During the month 
we held a session of the Teachers’ Institute at 
which Dr. S. E. Weber, of State College, was 
the instructor. The subjects of his addresses 
were Caring for the Individual Child and Pre- 
paring for Citizenship. Another educational 
event of interest to our teachers was the Round 
Table Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals of Central Pennsylvania, which was 
held in the high school auditorium on Friday 
and Saturday, Oct. 28 and 20. 

Our high school celebrated Arbor Day on 
Oct. 28 in a very appropriate manner. Two 
weeping mulberry trees were planted on the 
high school lawn and dedicated to former 
Supt. D. S. Keith and Prof. J. A. Stewart of 
the high school faculty. Suitable exercises 
were held in the auditorium in the morning 
and the trees were planted in the afternoon 
at the close of school in the presence of 
these two worthy educators and the student 
body. A hedge has also been planted around 
the lawn and has been paid for by the students. 
The first Patrons’ Meeting of this term was 
held in the Central Grammar School on Fri- 
day evening, Oct. 21. Supt. Muir, of Johns- 
town was present and made an address. 
There was a good attendance of patrons and 
much interest was manifested. Other patrons’ 
meetings are now being planned. Our new 
Domestic Science department is doing good 
work and:so large is the patronage for lunch 
that the expenses of the department are all 
met and it will not be necessary to increase 
the food prices. All lunch articles are now 
sold at two and one-half cents each, except the 
ice cream which is sold at five cents a.cone. 
The Central Grammar students now buy their 
lunch at the high school, and so admirably is 
the department systematized that about a 
thousand students are served in ten minutes, 
and at the end of twenty minutes all are 
through eating and back in their recitation 
rooms ready for work. 

Braprorp.—Supt. Schermerhorn: A _ play- 
ground connected with one of our ward schools 
was prepared during the summer and supplied 
with swings, slides, giant-stride, basket ball 
equipment, etc. As our city lacks facilities 
of this nature the move appears to be in the 
right direction, and, judging by the use made 
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of the grounds and comments of citizens, it 
is a popular one. An art exhibit, consisting 
of over two hundred first-class pictures, was 
held in the assembly hall of the high school 
building, during the week of Sept. 24-30, and 
the proceeds, amounting to over two hundred 
dollars, have been used to purchase pictures 
for our school-rooms. The exhibit was fur- 
nished by the A. W. Elson Company, of 
Boston. 

Bristot.—Supt. Baggs: The high school 
work promises to be of much interest, as a 
four-year course has been established and the 
commercial course is in full progress. 

Darsy.—Supt. Sweeny: Miss Marion Kerr, 
a member of the junior class in our high 
school, was last June awarded the “ Mary A. 
Sipler Prize ”—an annual offering by the local 

. C. T. U. The subject of her essay was 
“ Alcohol and the Laborer.” Recently both the 
county and the state Unions have awarded 
Miss Kerr special prizes. ; 

DunmorE.—Supt. Hoban: A two days insti- 
tute was held Friday and Saturday, Oct. 28th 
and 29th. The speakers were Dean E. C. 
Perisho, of the University of S. Dakota, and 
Dr. E. S. Fess, of Antioch College. The ad- 
dresses were inspiring and, I am sure, will 
result in good. ; : 

Lock Haven.—Supt. Ling: A meeting of 
parents and teachers was held October 25, at 
the high school building which was largely at- 
tended by parents from all sections of the city. 
The gathering was addressed by Mrs. W. L. 
Smith, of Malden, Massachusetts, who is visit- 
ing Pennsylvania in the interest of the State 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations. As a result of this meeting the 
city will be completely organized. A partial 
organization was effected last May. Three 
other divisions are now under way. 

Mananoy Twr.—Supt. Noonan: All our 
teachers were in attendance at the county insti- 
tute held in Shenandoah, and report that it 
was most successful. 

Taytor.—Supt. Lloyd: Our teachers have 
adopted McMurry’s How to Study as a basis 
for their work in the monthly meetings. Seven 
rooms have been opened for night schools. | 

TiTUSVILLE—Supt. Pease: The city voted, in 
September, to issue bonds to the amount of 
one hundred thousand dollars for the purpose 
of erecting a new high school building on the 
site of the present Main Street ward building. 
W. G. Eckles, of New Castle, has been selected 
by the school board as architect for the build- 
ing. Plans are well under way. Probably 
bids will be asked for early in the year, if 
not in December. The building is to be fire- 
proof and first-class in every way, with equip- 
ment for domestic science, manual training 
and a commercial department. 

SoutH SHARoN.—Supt. Eckles: Prospects 
for the year are encouraging. First month’s 
enrollment is 1440 against 1295 last year. All 
under sixteen are in school. No labor cet- 
tificates issued thus far. Five cases taken be- 
fore the Justice of the Peace; all sent to 
schoot. The high school has been organized 
into two literary societies, which meet Friday 
afternoon twice a month. Good work is being 
done. The chemical laboratory has been fin- 
ished and a fine equipment added. 
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